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Water Countries notre requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/, 2s, the year. ‘to other Comte, the postage in addition. 





Malaguais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, tt , Wellington-street North, Strand, L 


ondon. For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 








paneer COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 


PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN will Ly S VAC ANT at 
end of the present Session, in 





of Professor Long to the ership on J ae ends nary and Civil 
tow at the Middle Temple. 
‘The Council of the College are desirous of ap) ppointing a Professor 
of Latin, who will enter on the duties of his in October next. 
o iations from Candidates will be received until the 23rd 


i= CHAS. C, ATKINSON. 
May 6 1546. Secretary to the Council. 


RCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
A GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. i aaa 
EETING of the subscribing Members wi eld 
omatinty. the sth of JUNE, at the Rooms of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 25, mem: George- street, Westesinste r. 
. iscussion w: 
Patt Ac 'BRENAMENTS OF ALL PERIODS.” It is 
to exhibit fibule, tores, armille, rings, studs, pins, 
os necklaces, beads, earrings, &ec, 
Members who cannot personally attend are invited to forward, 
by any friend, Articles which they may consider as likely to 
oe ieical Institute ms 12, Haymarket. 
fi 12 to 2 dai 
Atteadance from 13 49 2 Cy HLUDSON TURNER, Secretary. 
The ANNUAL weerixa ‘of the INSTITUTE will take place 
at York, under the patronage of his Grace the Archbishop; Pre- 
sident, the EARL FITZWILLIAM, commencing TUES SDAY, 
JULY 2ist. 


ROvAL L BOTANIC S SOCIETY.—The EXHI- 





BITIONS of PLANTS, TOWERS ora FRUIT, in the | 


Gardens of the Society, Regent's Park, wil held this season in 
the new Conservatory, on WEDNES DAYS, May 2th, June 3rd, 
July ist. Tickets may be obtained at the Gardens by presenting 
an order from a Fellow or Member, price 5s. each. 


ECORATIVE-ART SOCIETY.— The next 
GENERAL MEETING will take place at No. 20, GREAT 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, on Wednesday nex 
A paper, ‘On Ornamental Floorin: 38,’ will be read, and specimens 
of Parquetry, &c. exhibi 
Visitors’ ‘Tickets may be obtained fr. 
EC. LL, AUGHER, Hon, Sec. 
17, Sussex-place, Kensington. 








COATS 0 of ARMS. ome A Figure of a Warrior, 

tion of an Ancient Iron Casting, 
with a COAT “of ARMS —— emblazoned to order on the 
Shield for 1s. 6d., which may be selected from a variety of histo- 
rical characters, and when s on rted on a Bracket in imitation of 
an Oak Carving with a CREST and MOTTO, i is supplied 
for an additional 10¢, Gd.) forms a most suitable and unique orna- 
ment for Halls, Libraries, &c. J. MABLEY, 9, Wellington-street 
North, Strand. 


I Darren SSIASTICAL MUSIC, Havovan-cquans 

4 Rooms.—Mr. LUDWIG GANTTER begs to announce that 

1 deliver his ect LECTURE, on the HISTORY of 

[AS A i. . Palestrina to Handel), on 

sth, instead of Thursday, May 14th, on 

account of the Falivat v rr Sons of the Clergy falling on that day. 

The Choir selected from Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, the Tem- 

ple, &c. &c. Organ, =< Coors ER, 

Tickets ee . oe oe +. 3s. €d, 


Reserved Seats 70 
Family Tickets, to admit three to the reserved seats 15 0 
To be obtained of the peace | Music-sellers ; of Mr. Burns, 17, 
Portman-street ; Mr. Parker, 445, West S Strand; Mr. Sharpe, 15, 
Skinner-street, Snow-hill ; and Ne Gantter, 1,U pper Gower-street. 


G E RM A N.— Professor KLAUER-KLAT- 
J TOWSKI begs to inform the friends of German Literature 
that he will RECOMMENCE. his INSTRUCTIONS to Private 
Classes of no more than Six Ladies or Gentlemen, at his Rooms, - 
South Molton-street. Fee, payable in advance, 2/. 2s, every 1 
Lessons.—Mr. Kiauer’s Miniature German Grammar, in 10 Sy hops 
Seal Fetes being out of print, a new edition, revised, will be pub- 
ished in May 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Zuricu, SwitzERLAND, 
Kal 5, ow the direction of Messrs. EDW ARD and CH ARLES 


ee is given, in the house itself, in all the usual branches 
of a liberal education, besides which the Pupils have access to the 
public institutions of Zurich, including the University, well known 
for their learned and able Professors. The Directors constantly 
endeavour to promote the moral and religions improvement of 
their scholars, keeping in view, as the standard of all religious 
truth and moral excellence, the Bible. The greatest care is given 
to the health, comfort, and happiness ef the Scholars, as well as to 
their manners and general propriety of behaviour. The situation 
of the house is on the outskirts of the town, on an elevated and 
penta spot, commanding a tiful view of the lake and the 

















OYAL LITERARY FUND, Instituted 1790, 
sproreers ated y Bee Royal Charter 1818, for the Protection and 
ors of Genius and rning, and their Families, 
who may be i = nant it or 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the Qyaae. 
President—The Marquis of LANSDOY 
The FIFTY-SEV Stra ANBIVERSARY By of i 
1 take + am 


Ea m wil e place in ,» on WEDN 
DAY, the 13th of May, at Six o'clock. 
The Lord Bishop of LINCOLN in the Chair. 


Stewards, 
John Leycester Adstphes, Esq. pochtenem Menuing, 
Archdeacon Burne: ev. Dr. Mo’ 
aj Bente of Bute, The Dean of Petetborough. 
dC; Rev. Geo. Potticary, M.A. 
Fe he Dean of Rochester. 
Sir William C. Ross, R.A, 
Rev. Dr. Russell. 
Rev. ae Spyers, M.A. 
| Rev, Stebbi 
| Rev. Dr. Symons, Vice Chancel- 
8 | _ lor vod Oxford, 
Ld “Wed | Rey, Dr. Tatham, Vice Chancel- 
ichard Gilbert, Es« lor of Cambridge. 
he Lord Bishop of Hereford. Rev. Dr. Thackeray, Provost of 
gy Hodgson, Esq. Q.C. King’s, Cambridge, 
Rev. Dr. Hiook (Leeds), Rev. Dr. Tait (Rugby). 
lip Howard, Es. M.P. | Archdeacon Thorp. 
rr. Kennedy (Shrewsbury). +g e Virtue, Esq. 
William Lonsman, Esq. Jean of Westminster. 
Dr. Major. Dr. Forbes Winslow, M.D. 


Tickets, 202, each, may be had of the Stewards, at the Bar of the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, and of the Secret: ary, at — chambers of the 
ration, 73, Great Ruszell- > Bloomsbar: 
CTAVLIAN “hLEW ITT, Sec. 


Burs COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS, so highly eulogized by all the leading Jour- 
ki tals,are taken daily, at 34, Parliament-street, W estminster ; 85, 
fins William-street, City; and the Royal Polytechnic Institn: 
ie Regent- -street.— Th ebrillianey and warmth of tone gained by 
a patentce’s new meth: “i of colouring, add materially to the ex- 
py of the portrait."—" The portraits stand out in bold relief, 

round, and life-like.” Froecs | to exercise the invention, 
othe D on or the provinces, granted by Mr. Beard (sole Patentee 

Daguerr’ otype), 85, King William-street, City. 


Vat DET’S DAGUERREOTYPE 
Theh PORTRAITS, ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY. 

igh caaree of perfection fo snios, M. Claudet ha; brought 

wotype has procured him the honour of taking the 

Partrate of ILM, King Louis Phillipe, H1.M. the Queen Dowager. 

North races the Duke of Wellington, the Duke and Duchess of 

umberlaud, the Duke of Richmond, and a great many — 
Viena, distinction, both English and foreign. H.M. QUE EEN 

TA and HAIRH. Prince Albert having cond 


jillian C' hattert " 
of Chichester. 

The Lord Viscount Curzon. 

rehdeacon Dealtr: 

he Lord Bishop of Ely. 

hos, Campbe = — Esq. 

jeury Foss, E 

‘ichar: 


’ Bart. 











distan' he house is newly built, and especiz ~ 
adapted for the purpose ; and is also peaveded with separate be 
rooms, and accommodation for paeenr' 

REFEREN 
W. L. Ew ngomery. 1 near 5 a Stirling. 
Charles Titian i Theo _ pswich. 
Hien. and Rey. W. Noel, A.M M., Lon on. 


tehi 


_ GENTLEMAN, of Liberal Education, is de- 

s of an En ement as LIBRARIAN, PRIVATE 

AMANU ENSIS, or ASSISTANT, in any occupation where a 

knowledge of the Printing Business may be considered available. 

Address A. B., care of Messrs. Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster- 
row. 


])SSOLVING VIEWS and OXY-HY DRO. 
GEN MICRKOSCOPE.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a great 
bargain, the entire apparatus for the above exhibition, with 18 
beautifully Pontes joni Ay mend 4 objects for the Microscope ; 
a analy of Electrical ratus, —_ fag ove Plate Machine. 
required for the ‘wet 20. A ply — letter only, to H. L., 
Lake’ 's Printing Office, 2, Shoe-lane, F leet-sti 


YHAKSPERIAN MOTTO WAFERS, the most 
unique of the elegancics in modern stationery which the new 
postage arrangements have called into use. Fifty of these wafers 
stamped with a variety of mottoes from Shakspeare, and -inclosed 
in an elegant little box, sent per post, free, for 6d., (or 7 postage 
stamps) to any part of the United Kingdom. Contents of 
BOX No.1 
Like an old tale still—Stall this in your bosom—With sighs of 
love—When I lov . thee not, chaos is come again— A thousand g: 
morrows— What I was, 





BOX 2 

Away! by Jupiter, this shall not be revoked—Here is my hand 
with my heart in it—The baby figure of the giant mass—Blown 
with the windy tempest of my heart—God’s benison go with you— 
—Once more, Adieu! the rest, let sorrow say. 

BOX 3. 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world—The heavens rain 
odours on you—I love thee; and it is my love that speaks— Hearts 
remote, yet not asunder—Pardon it; the phrase is to the matter— 
Every syllable a faithful verity. 

Orders (pre-paid) to H. DOLBY, Heraldic Engraver, 28, Great 
i ee y-street, Golden-square, London. Supplied by return of 
pos’ 





A NEW AND MORE CORRECT TEXT OF 


YHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, 
hay! Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. &e. is 
m picparetion by the PERCY SOCIETY; eat the first volume 
wil be ready for delivery to the Members in the course of the 
present year. This Society, established in 1840 tor the publication 
of Early English Poetry, Ballads, and Popular Literature, has 
now reached its seventh year ; and its publications are im | 
in value, it being now difficult to obtain complete sets. Annua 
subscription 14, due in advance on the Ist of May, the members 
receiv: ing six or more books in the year. For iculars apply te 
a hase: ds, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, where ight’ see may be 
THOMAS WRIG T, Secretary. 





BW. Babcary itectory rton, S \ 
For Prospectuses and + or references apply to Dr. Bompas, 

Fishponds, Bristol; and Mr. LF. Shaw, 27 nearer 
ussell- “square, London. 


I IVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION 
4 GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BLACKBURNE HOUSE, 
WANTED a LADY, without incumbrance, from thirty to forty 
years of age, fully qualified by talent, energy, education, and pre- 
vious experience in both odnal and household management, to 
fill the office of MATRON and HEAD Sovaae 3 of the 
GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, in connexion with the I AVERPOOL 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, She will be required, under the 
direction of the Principal of the Institution, to devote her whole 
time to the superintendence of the establishment, which, includ- 
ing the Infants’ School, is attended by above 350 Pupils, under the 
care of twelve Senior and twelve Normal Teachers. The course of 
instruction embraces English Reading, Grammar, Geography, 
Derivations, &c., Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, Needle-work. 
French, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, Dancing and Vocal 
Music. Salary 120/. per annum, with apartments in Mackburne 
House, coals, gas, and allowance for two servants. Applications 
and Testimonials to be lodged with the undersigned on or before 


Friday, 29th of Ma 
here is also WANTED, for the same Establishment, a MIS- 
TRESS competent to conduct the INFANTS’ SCHOOL. Salary 
601, perannum. She will be required to enter on the duties of the 
office on the 3rd of August, when the new building for the use of 
the Infants’ School, now in p of erection, will be completed. 
Applications and Testimonials to be lodged with the undersigned 
on or before Friday, -— -§ Ma: ay. 
By order 0! te Pisectoes, 





MAS HOGG, Secretary. 


TEN 

RITISH PROTESTAN CHURCH at 

ALEXANDRIA, now erecting with the sanction of the 

Pacha of Egypt, under the patronage of Her Majesty's Govern- 

ment, and the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, whe has 

app. winted a Cle TZy’ cots of the Church of England, on the endow- 
ment of the British residents of Alexandria. 

Subscriptions have been collected as per annexed statement, but 
as further aid is required to complete the building, now in such 
progress as to be upwards of 16 feet above the ground, an earnest 

APPEAL is made by the Committee of the British residents and 
their friends to the piety and p: —— of their Christian brethren 
and fellow-subjects for their liberal assistance, to which a strong 
claim exists since Egypt has become the highway between Great 
Britain and India, aud her other eastern possessions, and also on 
the ground that this is the first instance of a Protestant Church 
being permitted to be built in a Mahomedan country. 

Donations will be received by the Treasurer, G. H. Barnett, Esq. 
— ett, Hoare & Co.) Lombard-street; Messrs, Coutts, Stran 


_ Mount-street, May 6, 1846. 








aes of M. Clandet’s Specimens, have acknowledged them 

NON. cher they had yet seen. M. Claudet’s Portraits are taken 

left sid ERt#D, = with the natural position of the right and 

oP Ty without which there is no true ltkencss. ik ART 

#S PARTING COLOUR TO THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 

artist of ment skill and taste ; he has coufided tis operation toan 

Pr) viva now] ledged talent, who is attached to his establishment, 
$0 makes perfectly correct Missiatures on ivory from Pho- 

rtraits. These new improvements, as well as his former 

> has had the honour to lay before the Royal 

re merited the unsolicited encomiums of the press and 

n his spt plondid alle ti ot Bo of his productions is illus- 

the putlic ies vet ne ot of Portraits, to the inspection of 

Gale 5 o'clock. Besides. the entrance eoroush the 

Boums by the ery, visitors are admitted to the Photographic 

House, No, 18, King Willisw: streets Charingerees: 


15 
Which 





Charing-cross ; Herries & Co. St. James'satreet ; 
Claude Scott & Co. Covendish-square ; ‘Smith, Payne & Smith, 
Lombard-strect ; Williams, Deacon & Co. Birehin- lane; also at 
Messrs. Hatchara’s Piccadilly ; Smith, Elder & Co.'s, Cornhill ; 
and = eae & Co.'s, Berners- -street, where prints of the church may 
Sums already sabearined : — 

Mer Majesty's Government £500 

Hon. East India Company . 100 

Society for the Propagation of the nowt ee 100 

Society for P: romoting Christian Knowledge .. 100 

Bishops in India _— Jerusalem on 175 

Residents in E; and Travellers 526 

Merchants, Ban vay and others (Uondon) 437 

A Friend at Malta... oo ee 421 


£1,950 10 0 
JOHN STIKEMAN, Hon, Se. 


2, Cowper's-court, Cornhill, 








ERVOUSN ESS.—A PAMPHLET is sent to 
veny od ress, containing Novel Observations on Rev. Dr. 
WILLIS Aah EY’S great original Discoveries, by which, = 
30 years, after curing Sipent of a deep-root nervous complaint 
of 14 years’ sanding, he less 1 
and knows not 25 
|S - of candies 
classes an 
ness, confusion, delusion, 
spair, sndeieom. & dislike of societ; 
thoughts of self-destruction, an 
is cheerfully sent to every address, 
sank ithome. The ot 


cured 
r, men 
ey ye blushing, de- 


insanity ites ty itself. This pamphiet 


sens oon only saeene of A. are Sains a 
pure and effective state to all At home from eleven to three, 
—18, Bloomsbury-street, ford-square, 











Sales dp Auction. 


TUE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON sae LIBRARY. 
Messrs. 8S. LELGH SOTHEBY & CO. Auctioneers of Literary 
P roperty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their ey .S no m-street, Strand, on 
SATURDAY, Mey ‘16th, 1846, lowing days (Sunday 
sxoepted a at I o'clock jie iee of the Executors, 
HE VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late 
VEN hi ABLE ARCHDEACON TODD. ‘To be viewed on 
Thursday and Friday previous, and Catalogues had of Messrs. 
Parker, Oxford; De: pten, Cambridge; Strong, Bristol; Lan- 
bridge, Birmingham ; pe. Dublin ; lack wood, Edin- 
burgh ; and at the place 


TO MINERALOGISTS. 

Messrs. J. C.& 8. STEVENS have the honour to announce that 

they will SELL by "AUCTION, at their Great Roo Room, 38, King- 

street, Covent yeneden, on MONDAY, 18th May, and 4 following 
days, at 12 o’cloc 

COLLECTION of very Valuable MINE- 

RALS, the property of H. HEULAND, Esq. ; amongst 

which will be found many Specimens of very rare occurrence and 

of great uty ; a few very choice Fossils, and a Mahogany = 

May be viewed on Fri ay and Saturday prior to the sale, am 

Catalogues had. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF PICTURES. 

\ ESSRS. FOSTER & SON have received in- 
4 structions to SELL, at their Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 20th of May, and following day, the well- 
known and beautiful collection of PICTU RES, selected with great 
taste, and at considerable cost, by R. Nichols, Esq., of Brompton- 
square, consisting of choice specimens of the V enetian. Italian, 
German, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, English, and French schools. 
Among them will be found t three pictures by Titian, coveral by 
Rembrandt, an important la by Rubens, engraved; the 
famous Proccacini, anda ee cl from the Durazzo Collection 3 3 
an exquisite G. F. "Penni ;.@ Lucas Cranach—Herodias with the 
of St. Joka. of xe uality ; a very fine work, by Quintin 
Matsys, of St. J with select specimens of Giorgions, P, 

Veronese, Correggio,  duido, Pordenoni, Gaspar and Nicholas 
Poussin ; Greuze, Claude, Canaletti, Mazzolino and Searcelino de 
vorrert "Zurbaran, Salvator Kosa, William and i Van de 

Velde, Teniers, Ruysdael, Hobtenia, Cuyp, Both, lL. Backhuysen ; 

a very interesting picture by Velasquez ; inimitable examples of 
A. ¢ e and Gerhard Dew, with other important works of Wat- 
teau, Sir Josty ua Reynolds, Wilson, and Gelnaborougs. 
To be 5 papeetety of on Saturday May 16, and “publicly on 
Mena ont Tuesda: yp receding the wale He when Catalogues may be 
ears, Foster & Son 54, Vall dL 
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TNIV hy . ‘| *Benjamin Cohen, Esq. £3 3 0| Dr. Mackenzie £1 ry’ , 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE — HOSPITAL. | sBenjamin Cohen, Bea. [Medea lsc asa, “1 18 | TO, BOOK SELLERS’ ASSIST TANTS 
Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN Euston and Victoria * Miss Pratte 1 WANTED, a respectable YOUTH hout Vv 
Vice-Patroness—Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. Hotels a 3 ol Mrs. Strickland 1 ASSISTANT at a WHOLESALE BOOKSELE LER’ ty e 
President—Lord BROUGHAM and VAUX. Richard Madigan. Esq.a 3 3 4 The Rev W. Wright, 1 be active, and inclined to make himself generally se Mag 
Treasurer—sir ISAAC LYON GOLDSMLID, Bart. z RS. *J. Hands. Esa. ...... 2 20) A. Z. per Mr. c eoenie 1 acquainted with the Trade, writing a good quick hand, and well 
Chaplain—The Rev. ne - BBING, D.D. F.R.S W. F. per the aos Mr. | ‘3 W. Atkir 1 character - —— ae apply ry letter only ‘aan 
ice-Presidents, J Colt par 2 6 6| *Be ki 1 amount of salary required), to care of Mr, md 
The Duke of Somerset, K.G. |The me Ben. sir Jl Bosna Mr. Ritea Soower a qi ope El a oe tioner, St. Anne’s-lane, St. Martin’s-le jrand. T. Watson, sy 
The Duke of Bedford Rt. Hn. Sir t were b — 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G. |The Rt. Hon. Thos Erskine, | bankers: mand utarotgn wil be rc London and West ae PAINTED GLASS, 
fhe Duke of Sutherlan i e Hon r. Justice Coleridge : B bi B h': ” Scott, c e , 
The Marquis of Lansdow wae, The Hon. Mr. Justice Coltman fg a tay Smith, ‘ayne & Smith, ye ERY HE Subscri bers, who have been Appointed to 
The Earl of Radnor \§ 
| 
'P; 











> _ 
; eee Mr. oy Maule street ; also by the Treasurer, Sir I.'L. Goldsmid, Bart. St. John’s Hou forai fe Saree ae ee ome bows ote 
The Earl Fortescue Sir Benj jammin Hey wood, art, ea cdge, Regent i at the ae “ne House i Nyeicien, a every style of Ecclesiastic or Domestic Archite b— and to ex 
ns » 7 
The Earl of Burlington Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart. M signed by the Seccmun cae for deliver . -vedl “gen receip Work, to any extent, within the shortest possible period, et 
Fhe Karl of Auckland G.C.B. | George Bishop, Ea ° y. LONG, Clerk to the Committee. BALLANTINE & ALLAN, 
ou o °o 8 } “cee 
The Lord Bishop of Durham | The Rev. Dr. Fellowes 4th May, 1846, 42, George-street, Edinburgh, 
The Lord Bishop of Norwich | James Heywood, Esq. 
is Lord Bishop of Sodor and — me ane Esq. NEW WORK BY SIR COUTTS LINDSAY, BART. 
oseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 
Lord ‘Tom Russell, M.P. Samuel Jones Loyd, Esc inst. wi ished, in feap. 8vo. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. William Marsha’ tea, CP. On Thursday next, the 14th inst. will be published, in feap. 8vo. 


Lord Denman, Ld. Ch. Justice | Charles Morris, Esq. 


es. cartve Peete! Oe ee Re EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE : 


COMPLETION OF THE BUILDING. 2pDy 
— First Stone — e Ww ing, will be aid a Joe A TRAGEDY. 
rougham, on Wednesday, May 20. On the same day a Cc y 
DIN NER in aid of the Building Fund will be held at the London By Sir COUTTS LIN DSAY, Bart. 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street rd BROUGHAM will take the 


_— Stewards, By the same Author, feap. 8vo. 4s. 
Stewards, 


The Earl of Clarendon, G.C.B. | James Hakes, Esq. "J ° " 
@he Earl of Auckland, G.C.B. | Prot Hargreave, K.R.S. ALFRED: a Drama. 
Bm | | Stee Na Re Helbers Helbert, Esq. 1 _ B G aL 
e Lor ishop of Durham James Heywooc sq. : > 2 “4 SEN, an ONGMANS, 
The Lord Bishop of Sodor and J ; Pemberton I Heywood, Esq. London NGMAN, DROWN, GREEN, ‘ 
1 
oie Tobe Russell, M.P. wD homes ¥ lope, Esq. 
ord Hobert tirosvenor, M.P. The Rev, Henry Hughes, M.A. NATIONAL UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 
nair | Joseph Hum " fi , . 
ond Portas an Prof Ke py, N M.A. - On Tuesday, in large royal 8vo. bound in cloth, with a Map, price 2s. Gd. 
he Right Hon. Dr. Lushington Capt. aL 


R.N. 

he Right Hon. Sir Edward) Prof. Harman Lewis, M.A, r 

= peor jlarmae Leni THE HISTOR N OSPECTS OF TI 

warkanauth are kee Jones Lora Esq. E ] RY A D PR PE T F THE 

e Hon. Richard Denman ’rof. Marsham 
Bir Benjamin Heywood, Bart. |The Rev. D. W. Marks R I W A y ss Y STE M ; 
Birl. L, Cae Bart. — 8. kay yy Esq. A L q 

sir G. G, de H. Larpent, 5 | » 2 . 7 
Witla pa isa, WLP. “ : phy, M.D. Illustrated by the Evidence given before the GAUGE COMMISSIONERS: being a acnisiabaii review of the entire 
Semud Amory. neg | James Pattison, Esq. M.P. question. 

ohn 3) rof. Pepo! , 
Robert John Viagshaw, Esq. William Peters, Esq. London: CHar.Les Epmonps, 154, Strand ; Vacuer & Sons, 29, Parliament-street ; 
John Bethell, Esq. ! Barnet L. Phillips, Esq. a P ll fall. 
James s Blyth, Esq. | John Burton Phillips, Esq. and JOHN | OuLIviER, 59, Ps all Ma 
Dr. B | George Pitt, Esq. 
- itond Cabell, Esq. | | Peney J. tia on, as 5 

onham Carter, Esq. John Lewis Prevos' 8q. 
WD. Christie, Esa. M.P. |'A. G. Roberts, Esc. THE ENCYCLOPZ/DIA BRITANNICA. 
Hyde a Esq. | Edward Romilly, Esq. M.P, 
Prof. Coope | Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. SEVENTH EDITION. 
Charles © ol Esq | Octavius H. Smith, Esq. 
Charles © rompton, Esq. | The Rey. Dr. Stebbing, F.R.S. 
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John Curteis, Esq. | Richard Stone, he Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 
Jsq. 


el . ——n “} Kea Summer, . a d a ded h 
. J. Denison, Esq. M.P. J. J. Sylvester, Esq. a . . ; wt ‘ } rg } > i 
pm oy [John Taylors Hen FAS An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and judgment, is appended to the 


l. o . r . “> . 
Drake, Es. | Martin Thackeray, Esa. Work, forming a ready Key to its multifarious contents. 


Jobn Evans, E: Prof. Thomson, M.D. 


William Ewart, 5 Ken, M.P, Thomas Th rnely, Esq. M.P. she: . 
The Rev. Dr. a. Prof, Walst ~ MD. L “‘ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is being 


Daniel Gaskell, Esq. John Watson, Esq. deluged with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the science and literature if 
J. Durancé George, Esq, Henry W aneeeal, Esq. England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this.”—Athenaum. 

Dr. Goodeve | H. L. Wickham, Esq, ** An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but that of being able to 

G. B. Greenough, Esq. John Wood, Esq. read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a well-informed 


The expense of completing the ‘ry is estimated at 4000/. ; | man before he reached his destination.”—Qua: terly Review. 
the contributions amount to 3000/. As only 10004 remains to be 


raised, the committee have taken the necessary steps for the imme- @ - ‘ ° . , se 

dsate erection of the New Wing. Kelying on the exertions of the Apam & Cures Biack, Edinburgh; _and sold by all Booksellers, 
friends of the charity, and on the beneficence of the public, they 
entertain a confident hope that the festival now announced will 


produce the required sum, R N OVELIST. 
By the proposed enlargement of the building the power of receiv- ‘4 


ing inp ne nts pale moreneed $0 the — of 50 9 ryen ee: beds; RS. bey de 
and facilities wi 2 afforded not only for the admission of > Tr ry r) . » T sd Mont 
Obstetric Cases, of patients suffering with U terine Diseases and of A SERIES OF WORKS OF FICTION BY THE MOST CELEBRATED AU THO 
Ophthalmic Cases ; but for the classification of these and other e F 
pecelinr, maledics | in egparate wards, ‘ he menue will alae be This day is published, 
obtained of improving the arrangements for the discharge of th - . , r H 
duties of the resident officers. : ee | MANSFIELD PARK, By Miss Austen. Forming the Fourth Volume of this 
The grounds on which the Committee appeal to the public in . 
behalf of this charity are the following :— Series. 
‘ iy penetite oan by the pears on . vf populous dis- Already published, j 
rict of the metropolis, in which, previously to its establishment, ’ 
there was no adequate provision for the relief in sickness of the 1. TALES OF THE O’HARA FAMILY. Part L, containing Crohoore of the Bilhook an 
industrious poor. the Fetches. 
The number of sick relieved. This amounts every year to tf 


between 17,000 and 18,000; of whom about 1400 are in-patients,| 2,'THE COMMANDER OF MALTA. A Romance of Provence. By Evgine Sue. 


and 400 are women in child: birth, attended at their own habi- 


tation " + Go y ’ * i ~ ‘i " 
The freedom with which destitute persons are admittea.| 8» THE CHATEAU D'IF, A Romance. By ALeExAnpre Dumas. 


Although subscribers are entitled to certain privileges, no case as 
saywise urgent, is ever re fused for want of a recommendation. On June Ist will appear, 
Dlergymen and ministers of the surrounding parishes are specially nl YTIC a etx ‘TIE 
invited to ane — nts, A clergyman of the Lean of Bugland THE MAGICIAN. A Romance. By Lritcu Rircute. 
officiates as chaplain; but every patient is allowed to have the ‘ , ¢ ili 9 . 
advice « of a minister of that form of religion which he himself Price of each Volume, 2s. sewed; or 2s. Gd. cloth. 
professes. 
The effects produced by the existence of the hospital in arresting Belfast: Srums & M‘IntTYRE, ; 
Metropolis the burden ther pauper popations parishes of the) London: W. 8, ORR & CO. Dublin: CUMMING & FERGUSON. Edinburgh: JOHN MENZIES. Glagw: 
The advantage accruing to the public from the improvement in | RICHARD GRIFFIN & CO. 
me —_ Remap eaeetee nt on _ gyre oe Ct om vane 
sity College School o edicine, of which the hospital is a highly j 
ingottans department. Just published, 
he support aftorded to the charity by the Medical School of the 
College. aitne site of the editice was given by the Council of the 


I. 
College. Since the foundation of the hospital, of 67,0001. expended 
in erecting and furnishing the building, and in relieving the suffer- A DANISH STOR \ -B e 
ing poor, the sum of 36,000/, an ee from the fees paid 
pita for attending on the medical and surgical practice of the By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

The Committee take this opportunity of publicly and gratefull “ i . ‘OTT (" 
acknowledging the following contributions recently rece ‘ved — a Translated by CHARLES BONER. With numerous Illustrations by COUNT POCCT. 
* Denotes additions to former donations. 
+L Legncy of the late Isaac *W. Flanders, Esq. .... £10 10 0 


Cohen, Esq. c SIRS 0 0 4The Rev. Dr. Fellowes 00 
John Bethell, Esq. .... 3110 0 *J, P, Heywood, Esq. . 00 
reet 


It. 
AGB per Messrs. Sith oa aden =4 00 VILLAGE TALES FROM THE BLACK FOREST. 
a cee.” 5 staan bee By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. Translated by Mera Tayion. 


Ditto, annual . 2 20 Charles Gregory, Esq. .. 
Josh. . Blackburn, Esq... 10 10 0|*Edward Komill y, Esq. ‘ ‘ 
*The Hica. Mr. Justice ete | Samuel Sidney Smith, Small 4to. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


oltm 10 Esq. 
Mrs. Hippisiey Coxe. 7 JosErH CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond-street. 








Small 4to. bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
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3SURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet-street, next 
LAW toy Church, April 9, 1846, 

TOTICE is hereby given, that the DIVIDENDS 
\ he Capital Stock of this Society for the year 1845 are in 
at PAY MENT, and can be received any day (Tuesdays 

sy between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock. 

cepted) By order of the Directors, 

GEO. KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 


OWE LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS and 
H Couwissiox Mencuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 





iongi the SALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS. 
Patiala atPMferencea can be obtained at John Miller's, Hen- 
retia-street, Covent-garden. am sig 
preaustic DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 


y first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 

h—+4 inay be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 

Wal d, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


re 
ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
| celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 
varists, measure, when closed, 33 inches, and possess sufficient 
Sa show the Satellites of Jupiter, price 35s. ; or sent through 
oe ¢, 36s. The instrument, with an additional Eye-piece, with 
ep saturn’s Ring can be clearly seen, stand, and case to contain 
he whole gl.; sent through the post, 3/ 2s, To be had of the 
maker, JOHN DAVIS, Uptician, Derby. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
\ ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 


Acents, and Acents to the Rovan Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, , &e., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world, Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
erery information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
adore, 
ee eee " TAT RO . 
RACING PAPER.—WATERLOW & SONS, 
Stationers and Account-Book Manufacturers, having devoted 
much attention to the manufacturing of the above article, have 
goeeded in producing @ paper superior to any yet introduced, 
combining the great requisites of clearness, and a surface war- 
nated to work well with pencil, ink,and colour. Mounted draw- 
ing paper, levelling and measuring books, &c. ; also every article of 
gationery requisite for the offices of architects, builders, surveyors, 
agineers, and solicitors.—Waterlow & Sons, 49, Parliament-street, 
wii, Birchin-lane. Warehouses and Printing Offices, 66 and 67, 
London-wall. 


= 1, 7 
MA ERAL SPA OF BATH.—The celebrated 
p\ Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a most valuable 
rnedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affections ; 
in contractions and lameness arising from the above disorders ; in 
gmins or other local injuries; in all cutaneous diseases ; biliary 
si glandular obstructions, and uterine affections, as well as in 
wuplaints referable to the female constitution ; they are also most 
boeficial in hypochondriacal and hysterical affections, and_in 
pneral disordered health, with impaired digestive powers. The 
nest eminent physicians and surgeons, including Sir James Clark, 
Dr. Locock, Sir Alexander Crichton, Sir James Johnson, Dr. Gran- 
nile, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Barlow, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. &. have testified to the highly valuable 
curative properties of these mineral waters, which is further evi- 
denced by the large and increasing number of invalids who annually 
ort with such signal benefit to these mineral springs. 

The Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most ele- 
patand complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted up and 
furnished with every possible comfort and accommodation. 

Bath is now reached from London (by the Great Western Rail- 
iy) in 24 hours, from Exeter in 14 hour, and is admirably suited 
forthe residence of the invalid, combining all the refined amuse- 
neotsand recreations of the metropolis with the pure air and in- 
Tgorating breezes of the country. 

Messrs. Green & Simms, Lessees of the Establishment of Pump- 
Rooms and Baths, of whom every information may be obtained. 











ij 
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)) ae S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, 78%. PER QUARTER; 218. PEK ANNUM. 

The Subscriber is entitled to the perusal of the best and newest 
Vorks in every department of Literature, with all the Quarterly 
wi Monthly Periodicals. 

Prospectuses may be had on application. 


7 Public Library, Conduit-street. 

OINTSUBSCRIPTIONS ror NEW BOOKS. 
U The New Plan, established at this Library, is found to be so 
preferable to the former mode of purchase, that Reading and Book 
Seieties in every part of the country are now adopting it, and 
teiving their supplies regularly from this extensive and valuable 
lirary. The leading features of this improved plan, which the 
npid conveyance of railroads and steam-vessels renders universally 
wplicable, are explained in arecent Publication, entitled, * Hints 
tReading and Book Societies,’ which is forwarded (gratis and 
ft free) to orders inclosing two stamps, addressed, Messrs. 
MUNDERS & OTLEY, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
Published gratis, and forwarded on application, by the inclosure of 

asingle postage stamp for each, Parts Ll. to V. « 

)ow DING’S CATALOGUE for 1846, com- 
i, 3 prising an extensive and very superior collection of the best 
renee Works in General Literature, with extraordinarily low 
pitmoug others of distinguished note are copies of HANSARD’S 
HRUAMENTARY HISTORY and DEBATES ; the ANNUA 
HAISTER. or VIEW of HISTORY, POLITICS, and LITERA- 
AE; the ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITAN A, just com- 
Heljand the mew edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRI- 
(0 Sale at J. DOWDING’S, 82, NEWGATE-STREET. 
pax ready, with Portrait of Coleridge, post Svo, 9s. cloth 











“4 rr ~Lrr -~ ~ ale 
EN and INK SKETCHES of POETS, 
“4 _PREACHERS, and POLITICIANS, 
dent amusing, instructive, well-written work. A collection of 
ane Portraits of public persons, with a dash of biography, a 
inte criticism, and a good savouring of anecdote.”—Sun. 
book pil of agreeable gossip, telling much and suggesting 
. 


—__D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and at all Libraries. 
Just published, price ls. ; by post, 1s. 
7 


+ i i 
WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID: 
{An original Dietary for Invalids.) 
By ROBT. 3.¢ LVERWE sL.. M.D. MRCS, ke, 
‘How to insure ect digestion, tranquil feelings, a 
fed night's Test, a clear head. and a contented mind. By an ob- 
verona 9 the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
tense te licate,even to the most shattered constitution, may 
bath the atest amount of physical happiness, and reach in 


Period of life allotted to man. 
he Author, 21, Arundel-street, Strand, , 





33, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers; or direct 





JUST PUBLISHED OR PREPARING FOR 
PUBLICATION, 


By DICKINSON & SON, 
114, NEw Bonp Street. 


1. 
VIEW OF CALCUTTA, 


From an Oil Picture by Wm. Prinser, Esq., in which will 
be introduced all the principal features of the Town. 


2. 
Under the distinguished patronage of the Hon. Directors of 
the East India Company, 


SIMLA. 
By Carr. G. P. Tuomas. 
Folio, Imperial, price 47. 4s.; coloured and mounted, 10J. 10s. 


Amongst the Plates will be found, Residences of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Adjutant-General ; from ‘* The 
Mount,” introducing the Snowy Range in the background, 
and the Valley and Pine Forest of Annandale in the second 
distance ; the Snowy Range, Stirling Castle, and the Resi- 
dence of the late Governor-General, Lord Auckland, Com- 
bermere Bridge, Abbeville, Barrett’s Rooms, &c.; the View 
from the back of “ Jacko,” the Waterfalls ; the Race Course 
at Annandale ; Fancy Fair at Annandaie, Suspension Bridge 
at Hurrepoor; a Temple and Pine Forest at Deotee ; the 
View from the Top of Huttoo ; the Snowy Range from the 
Road to Joobul ; the Chor; View on the Road to the Chor, 
the Cataracts of Sadoo; Jumnootree from Deorul Joobul ; 
the Town of Nahun; Cataract, en route to the Chor. 


3. 
THE ENGLISH CRUSADERS. 
By F. C. Dansry, Ese. 


A work intended to embrace interesting matter connected 
with the Crusaders, from whom so many illustrious and 
noble families are descended. 


4. 
SCENERY ON THE RHINE. 
By Capt. Knicut. 


Scpyects :—Rolandseck, Nonnenwerth, and the Drachen- 
fels, Ehrenbreitstein—Marksburg Castle—Thurnberg Castle 
—The Rheinfels—Gutenfels Castle and the Pfalz—Rhein- 
stein Castle—Ehrenfels Castle—General View of the Town 
and Castle of Heidelberg—Interior Court, Heidelberg Castle 
—Falls of the Rhine at Schauffhausen—Coire—Junction of 
the Vorder and Hunter Rhine at Richenau—The second 
Bridge over the Rhine in the Via Mala—Entrance to the 
Roffla Pass above Andeer, Splugen—Vignette—Title-page. 


5. 
SKETCHES IN THE EAST. 
By Lapy Lovisa Tennison. 


A magnificent work, folio imperial, containing 30 Plates 
of the most interesting subjects. Price 5/. 5s.; coloured, 
102. 108. 


6 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 


Illustrated by Miss Gorpon, 
Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


7. 
VIEWS IN EGYPT. 
By H. Pitueav, Esg., late 16th Lancers, 
Price, plain, 1/. 10s.; coloured, 2/, 2s. 


8. 
TQ THI T 

THE SPANISH LADYE’S LOVE, 

By Lapy DaLMeny. 
Price 1/. lls. 6d.; Proofs, bound, 2/. 12s, 6d. 

“ The first feeling, we think, with which these drawings 
will be regarded by the public, will be that of astonishment; 
for they display a mastery of art, a knowledge of composi- 
tion, and a power of drawing, of which professed artists 
might be proud. It is scarcely possible fo speak in too high 
terms, either in regard to the spirit in which it has been 
conceived, or the taste and artistic skill with which it has 
been executed.”— Edinburgh Review. 

9. 
A few remaining Copies of the 


HON. MISS EDEN’S 
PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF 
INDIA, 


Which contain Portraits of some of the principal actors in 
the late events in that country, 





WORKS 
Printep ror TAYLOR & WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER-STREET. 


OUTLINES of the COURSE of QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS followed in the GIESSEN LABORATORY. 
By HENRY WILL, Ph. D., Prof. Extraordinary of Chemistry in 
the University of Giessen. With a Prerace by Baron Liesia, 
ore. Ge. cloth ; or with the Tables mounted on linen, 7s. (Just pub- 
ished), 

“The present work contains an accurate description of the course 
I have followed in my laboratory, with great advantage, for twenty- 
five years.”—Baron Liebig. 


ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. By AU- 
GUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London. Fifth Edition, enlarged by tae addition of 11 
new Appendixes, on the following subjects :— 

On verification by casting out nines and elevens, 
On scales of notation. 

On the definition of fractions. 

On characteristics. 

On decimal money. 

On the main principle of book-keeping. 

On the reduction of fractions to han of nearly equal value. 
On some general properties of numbers. 

On combinations, 

On Horner's method of solving equations. 

Rules for the application of arithmetic to geometry. 


Royal 12mo. 5s, (Just published.) 


RESEARCHES on MAGNETISM and on 
certain Allied Subjects, including a Supposed New Imponderable, 
By BARON VON REICHENBACH. ‘Translated and abridged 
by WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edinburgh. &vo. 3s. 

“ Berzelius has expressed himself in the same way as you have 
done, and carries on with me a friendly and brisk correspondence 
on the subject of my researches, on which we may shortly expect a 
report from him to be laid before the Swedish Academy of Sciences,” 
—Author to the Translator, 


THE CLASSICAL MUSEUM, No. XL., price 


3s. Ed. 











CONTENTS : 
. On the Roman Forum. By E. H. Bunbury. 
- On the Conclusion of the Iliad. By Dr. 1. Diintzer. 
. On Greek and Roman Portraits. by RK. N. Wornum. 
’, On the Particles Wo or OT WE ay, By T. W. P. 

V. On the Attic Dionysia. By Th. Dyer. 

. Literary Intelligence :—Memoir of the late James Millin- 
gen, Esq.—Schneidewin’s Philologus. 

Miscellanies :—Critical Observations on 8. Paul's Corinth. 
xi. 10, and xii. 5 and 16. By Prof. Dunbar.—On Eccles, 
XXXvii. 11. | 0, R.—On Greek Liquids, and their con- 
nexion with the Digamma. By C. G. Abraham.—Aris- 
tophanica. By W. B. M. 

Notices of recent Publications :—1. Aristophanis Rane 
Fait. Fritzehius—2. Dahlmann’s Life of Herodotus by 

i. V. Cox—3. Coleridge's Introduction to the Study of 
eek Poets—4. Graham's English Synonymes—5. 

s Latin Literature—6, Potts, Euclid—7. Kiihner’s 

Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language. 

LX. Lists of recent Philological Publications. 


HWURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
Third Edition, Svo. with numerous Tables, 12s. cloth. 

“Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best elementary work of its 

kind extant in the English language.”—Journai of Education, No. 9, 


DR. THOMAS YOUNG'S LECTURES on 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL ARTS. 
A New Edition. With References and Notes. By the Rev. P. 
KELLAND, M.A. Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. with 43 copperplates, 17. 4s, 

“All who seek information should know that Young is not 
merely a popular writer, but by far the most popular of those 
whose accuracy cart be relied on in a vast range of subjects, and 
who have actually written through that range. "—Atheneum, 


DR. WALSHE on the NATURE and TREAT- 
MENT of CANCER. 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. cloth. 

“We must here also refer, in passing, to another thing that has 
particularly struck us in going over Dr. Walshe’s book—its strik- 
ingly practical character, and the author's enlarged general views 
of the nature and proper treatment of cancer. 

Forbes's Medical Review, 


DR. MURPHY on NATURAL and DIFFI- 
CULT PARTURITION. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 9, 
“The whole of these lectures, which refer to difficult and labo- 
rious labours, and to the application of instruments, will be found 
of the very greatest value,” — Lancet. 


BALLARD and GARROD’S MATERIA 
MEDICA, 8vo, 12s, 

“As a manual for students, it is the best that has yet appeared 
and will be found to contain much matter well worthy of perusal 
by the practitioner. It possesses the especial advantage of carry- 
ing its information to the date of its publication. 

Ranking’s Report, Vol. IT, 


DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. By Dr. 
SHARPEY and MR. QUAIN. Part IL, price l4s., containing the 
Fascive, Vessels, and Nervous System ; also the continuation of the 
General Anatomy. 


DR. GREGORY’S OUTLINES of CHE- 
MISTRY, for the USE of STUDENTS. Fecap. 8vo. 12s, 

“ This is beyond comparison the best introduction to Chemistry 
which has y appeared. The directions for preparing substances 
are usually confined to the best method, so that brevity and select- 
nese are combined. The size and price of this little work, as well 
as its intrinsic merits, commend it to every student of Gate.” 

ncet, 


PARNELL’S ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, Qualitative and Quantitative. Second Edit., revised 
throughout, and enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, S8yo, 14s, 
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8, New BurLinGTon-strseET, May 9, 1846. 
THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS WILL 
SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 


1. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. GORE. 

The DEBUTANTE; or, the LONDON 
SEASON. By MRS. GORE, Author of ‘ Mothers and 
Daughters,” * The Dowager,’ ‘Peers and Parvenus,’ &e. 
3 vols. 

2. 
THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 

The PHILOSOPHY of MAGIC, 
PRODIGIES, and APPAKENT MIRACLES. From the 


French. Epirep, with Notes and Intustrarions, by A. T. 
THOMSON, M.D. 2 vols. 8yo. 


3. 
MEMOIRS of a FEMME DE 
CHAMBRE. By the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
3 vols. 


4. 

MEMOIRS and ESSAYS on ART, 
LITERATURE, and SOCIAL MORALS. By Mrs. JAME- 
SON, Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ ‘ Loves of the 
Poets,’ ‘ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,’ &c. Post 8vo. 


5. 
RAVENSNEST. By J. Fentvore 
COOPER, Esq. 


3 vols. 


6. 

A NEW SERIES of ORIGINAL 
LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH TISTORY ; in- 
cluding numerous ROY AL LETTERS from AUTOGRAPHS 
in the BRITISH MUSEUM, &c. With Norges and Iitus- 
TRATIONS by SIR HENRY ELLIS, KL, P.R.S. &c. 4 vols. 
8vo. with Portraits. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY: 


1. 
MRS. TITOMSON’S MEMOIRS of the 
JACOBITES. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
2. 
MRS. GORE’S SKETCHES of ENG- 


LISH CHARACTER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 
FOREST TWILL: a Tare or Soctan 


Lirs IN 1830—31. 3 vols. 


4. 
JESSE'S ANECDOTES of DOGS. 
Small 4to. with numerous Ilustrations from Original Paint- 
ings. 


5. 
REV. FRANCIS TRENCILS SCOT- 


LAND: its FAITH and its FEATURES, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


6. 

THIRD EDITION of BOZ’S ME- 
MOIRS of GRIMALDI. With ADDITIONS and NOTES 
by CHARLES WHITEHEAD, 2 Portraits and 12 lilustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank, 6s. 


7. 

SECOND EDITION of JESSE’S 
MEMOIRS of the CHEVALIER and PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD; or, the PRETENDERS and their ADHER- 
ENTS. 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits. 


8. 
NEW EDITION of SAM SLICK’S 
ATTACHE, 4 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. 
The First Two, or Last Two Vols. may be had separately. 


9. 
WELL’S PICTURESQUE ANTI- 


QUITIES of SPAIN. Imperial 8vo. handsomely bound and 
printed with numerous splendid Engravings, price One 
Guinea, (India proofs, 1/. Lis. Gi.) 


10. 
SECOND EDITION of JESSE’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND during the REIGN 
of the STUARTS. 4 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 


11. 
FRANCATELLI’s MODERN COOK. 
8yo, with upwards of Sixty Engravings, price lis. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


The Rev. J. R. PITMAN'S COURSE 


of SERMONS on some of the chief Subjects in the BOOK of 
PSALMS. Abridged from eminent Divines. Svo. 
(On the 20th inst. 


SERMONS, preached at St. Paul's 


Cathedral, &c. By the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. §8vo. 12s. 


11. 

The JESUITS. By J. Micuwerer and 
FE. QUINET. Translated, with the Authors’ approbation, by C. 
COCKS, B.L. 16mo, (Just ready, 


1v. 

The Rey. THOMAS DALE'S AR- 
RANGEMENT of the PRAYER-BOOK (the Domestic Liturgy), 
and SERMONS for SUNDAYS (the Family Chaplain). 4to, 21s, ; 
or, bound by Hayday, 31s, éd. calf ; 50s, morocco, 


%. 

The Rey. HARTWELL HORNE’S 
INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY and KNOW- 
LEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 9th Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. 
Maps, &c. 03s.; or, 5/. calf, half-extra, by Hayday. 
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Shakspeare's Dramatic Art: and his Relation to 
Calderon and Goethe. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Hermann Ulrici.. Chapman. 

4 good translation of Dr. Ulrici’s work on 
Shakspeare cannot fail of being welcome to the 
English thinker. It is, in fact, a Vindication of 
our great poet from a charge which has lately 
iven alleged against him by crities on both sides 
ofthe Atlantic. The paganism of the immortal 
jramatist has been too readily assumed. Dr. 
(lrici boldly claims for him the rank of an 
winently Christian author. -— It might have 
heen thought that enough of German criticism 
aisted both on him and his works; and cer- 
uinly we should have refrained from writing 
on the present volume, had it not been in spirit 
one ofthe least German of all German books, and 
contained remarkable novelty in its views of the 
abject and the arrangement of its topics. The 
pln adopted by Dr. Ulrici, of contemplating 
ach play in the light of a central idea, is espe- 
ally deserving of praise. It would be too 
much to say that the commentator has been 
wiformly successful ; but, after a careful pe- 
nsal of his work, we think that he has made in 
most instances such approximations as entitle 
hin to the character of a judicious and acute 
atic. He has taken great pains, too, in settling 
te chronology of the dramas; justly consider- 
ing that in them, after all, the life of Shakspeare 
isto be best discovered—that “inner life,”’ at 
ay rate, of which the outer was the mere 
dadow. 

The work commences with a ‘ Sketch of the 
History of the English Drama before Shaks- 
pare. The details of this are sufficiently 
funiliar to our readers ;—enough that Dr. Ulrici 
has pursued the inquiry with taste and acumen. 
He at once sinsan Wile argument on the highest 
ground. “All Art,” says he, ‘is in its rise 
connected with Religion: a proof of its divine 
origin as a mediate and secondary revelation.” 
This is a conviction which, at first confined to 
fw, is at length breaking in on the general 
und, The mountain heights have long since 
reeived the illumination ; but the valleys begin 
wpartake of the growing day. The translator, 
nhis own preface, gives an instance of drama- 
teart being yet used for the end of pious in- 
suction, extracted from ‘The Journal of the 
Bishop of Madras.’ We give the passage:— 

“Trichinopoly is the stronghold of popery in 
Suthen India, and aspires to be what Madura was 
nthe seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As I 
atered the town, I observed a gaudily decorated 
tmporary theatre in the open air, exactly like the 
theatrical booths which I have often seen when a 
‘yin a country fair in England, except that this 
‘surmounted by the cross. And here the popish 
mests exhibit to their miserably deluded proselytes 
sme so-called sacred drama; ‘St. Michael and the 

mn, or it may be his battle with the same arch- 
femy over the body of Moses, er I know not what 
ther parody of unspeakable things.” 

@ Mysteries and religious plays of the 
welfth century had arrived, in the sixteenth, 
it that stage of corruption to which all things 

atrical have a direct tendency; and which, 

"ten reached, necessitates a new develope- 

rent of productive power. This had, in fact, 

ong taken place, or at least been initiated, 

‘the new form of ‘ Moralities.’ In them we 
w detect the philosophical element which 
aan enter more largely into a more 
ren 1¢ rama. It was, also, in a certain view, 

te escension on the ‘ of genius from the 

Pada the human ; henceforth it more and 
“te “concerned itself with action and voli- 


“m\; in short, with the daily realities of life.” 


eseaaaa 


The Reformation, also, had afterwards a ten- 
dency to bring dramatic art still more home to 
the bosom and business of ordinary mortals. 
The contention itself was allegorically exhibited 
on the stage. The transition from this to the 
historical play was natural; but was rendered 
more easy by the intervention of the domestic 
piece,—such as John Heywood excelled in. 
The study of the classical drama was, likewise, 
not without considerable influence. Seneca and 
Euripides found translators and imitators. But 
the popular mind demanded something national. 
In catering for its gratification, the earliest 
English dramatists sometimes mistook the hor- 
rible for the terrible. Shakspeare, in the early 
part of his career, is supposed to have fallen 
into this error; witness the ‘Titus Andronicus.’— 
Coleridge remarks that “ the metre is an argu- 
ment against ‘Titus Andronicus’ being Shaks- 
peare’s.”” Dr. Ulrici, however, entertains no 
doubt on the point; and accounts for it on the 
plea of the juvenile spirit of imitation—it being 
Shakspeare’s task, in the first instance, ‘to fuse 
together the dramatic styles of Marlowe and 
Greene.” Thus, we are told that “his ‘ Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre,’ and (if the piece be his) ‘ Ar- 
den of Feversham,’ are evidently composed in 
Greene’s style; while ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ and, 
still more, the older ‘ King John’ (the greater 
part of which is to all appearance his), approxi- 
mate to that of Marlowe.”’ Shakspeare began, 
in our critic’s opinion, to write for the stage 
before 1587. It was in the following year, he 
thinks, that ‘Titus Andronicus’ was produced. 
The external evidence, he contends, is so strong 
that he will not permit criticism a voice in ad- 
judging its authorship. The young Shakspeare, 
in his estimation, like the young Raphael, 
directed his first essays by the models of older 
and more famous masters. They exhibit, in a 
word, an exaggeration of Marlowe's horrors. 
It was but natural—nay, all but inevitable— 
that Shakspeare’s rich and exuberant poetical 
= should, in the luxuriance of its youth, 
ave fallen into such aberrations.— 


“His only school of art was his own artistic expe- 
rience. It was necessary for him to pass through the 
existent position of dramatic art, which he was after- 
wards to leave so far behind him; and that he should 
in Tragedy have felt himself more attracted to Mar- 
lowe than to Greene, admits of being explained by 
the same reason as disposed Pindar to follow Stesi- 
chorus rather than Simonides. How far he surpassed 
his models even in their own style, those acquainted 
with the old English theatre will easily discern, pro- 
vided they seek to discover the merits as well as the 
defects of * Titus Andronicus.’ It cannot with truth 
be said, that Shakspeare has here confounded the 
tragical with the horrible ; at most he has but given 
to the former the incomplete and consequently inap- 
propriate form of the latter. The horrible is no 
doubt in and by itself not tragical, but still it can 
become so, even because its essence lies simply inthe 
outward form of human action and suffering. It is 
not horrible to kill a man with the thrust of a dagger, 
but it is so to rack him to death by torture. ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ retains a just claim to the title of tragi- 
cal, in so far as it exhibits the thwarting of human 
greatness and nobility, by its own frailty and beset- 
ting sinfulness. For the tragic fate which overwhelms 
the hero of the piece is not undeserved. He has 
fully merited his doom by the cold-blooded indiffer- 
ence with which he devotes Tamora’s eldest son to 
be sacrificed as a peace-offering to the manes—an 
act of cruelty which his sons perpetrate—as well as 
by the passionate heat with which he slays his child 
for a pardonable opposition to his will, and lastly, 
the fearful and inhuman revenge which he wreaks 
upon the doubtless equally inhuman queen. More- 
over, the common ruin which ultimately overtakes 
all the guilty, is but the satisfaction due to poetic 
justice. Lastly, it must not be forgotten, that the 
historical basis on which the whole rests is the later 





times of the Roman Empire, which were so abundant 





in dark deeds, and every kind of horror, that the 
sober history outstrips the boldest fancy. The histo- 
rical character of these times forms s» decidedly the 
background of the whole dramatic picture, that the 
piece approximates closely to the character of an 
historical play, and therefore requires to be considered 
and examined by no other than the spirit of the age. 
When this is done, it will we think be found, that in 
this piece the tragic element hardly admitted of being 
presented otherwise than it actually is, and we may 
ask why, if the horror does really exist in history, the 
tragic may not for once assume this form? Tragedy, 
in its full historical significance, was not made for 
tender weak-nerved spirits. It requires strong 
shoulders to support the whole burthen of the tragi- 
cal, which the life of humanity contains.” 

Dr. Ulrici’s argument is ingenious; but we 
cannot so readily give up the impression re- 
ceived from the internal evidence and our own 
feelings. We cannot, for our parts, see those 
defects in the play which proceed from drama- 
tic inexperience. The theatrical structure 
of the piece is so complete, the scenes are so 
well sustained and combined, that we recognize 
no 'prentice, but a well practised, manipulation. 
Next on the list, according to Dr. Ulrici, are 
“the alteration of the older King John,” in 
1588, and ‘ Thomas Lord Cromwell,’ in 1588-9. 
Is this conceivable? What, too, immediately 
preceded it? ‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’ in 
1587. So, then, we have interpolated between 
certain irregular and inartistic productions one 
which, in point of form, is almost faultless. If 
this chronological arrangement is to be accepted, 
the Tragedy of Horror in question must be 
assigned to some other master; it can scarcely 
be Shakspeare’s. Itis, according to an intuitive 
conviction which we feel, and which is some- 
times superior even to the most logical reason- 
ing, not the work of a young poet at all; but of 
one who had “supped full” of similar fancies, 
and familiarized his mind with their morbid 
indulgence,—a man of genius, no doubt, but to 
whose perverse taste the universe was not only 
a fallen, but an unredeemed, creation. Such, 
at no time, was a characteristic of the Shaks- 
pearian disposition. 

Whether ‘Thomas Lord Cromwell,’ and all 
the three parts of ‘Henry VI.’ were the pro- 
ductions of Shakspeare, it were inconvenient 
now to discuss. Dr. Ulrici attempts, from the 
character of ‘the fury Margaret,” to strengthen 
his argument in favour of ‘Titus Andronicus.’ 
We may safely leave this point to the reader's 
private judgment. The critic, indeed, lauds 
the Christian sentiment which unites and hal- 
lows the trilogy into one perfect whole,—a con- 
ception sufficient of itself to demonstrate a dif- 
ferent authorship. More important, however, 
it is to consider his proof in behalf of ‘ Edward 
the Third,’—a noble poem, the merit of which 
Dr. Ulrici has not overrated .— 

“In my opinion, the historical tragedy of ‘Edward 
the Third, and the Black Prince,’ evinces more of 
the mind and style of Shakspeare than any of the 
pieces hitherto considered; and yet the ascription of 
it tothat author rests on no authority but that of old 
Catalogues, and is consequently almost entirely un- 
supported by external evidence. It is entered not 
less than four times at Stationers’ Hall; the first 
entry being under the Ist of Dec., 1595, and the last on 
the 23rd of February, 1625, It was first printed in 
1596, and again in 1599, both times without the au- 
thor’sname. I have no knowledge of any later editions. 
The mere fact that these two editions are anonymous, 
proves nothing, however, since the same is the case 
with the oldest edition of ‘Richard the Second,’ 
(1597), of * Henry the Fourth,’ first part (1598), 
‘Henry the Fifth,’ (1600), * Richard the Third,’ 
(1597), and ‘Romeo and Juliet ;’ and since this cir- 
cumstance admits of a ready explanation in the 
relative position which at this period the drama held 
in English literature, and partly also in the infancy 
of Shakspeare’sfame. And even if the later editions, 
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which, according to the Stationers’ Registry, appeared 
somewhere about the years 1609, 1617, and 1625, 
were also without any author’s name, still this no 
doubt startling circumstance might be satisfactorily 
explained by the nature of the piece itself. The last 
two acts, for instance, are full of bitter and rancorous 
invectives against the Scotch, which, as the language 
of English patriotism, might have been very accept- 
able to Elizabeth, (who, it is well known, loved her 
successor as little as his mother, and was never at 
ease when Scotland was named,) but would have been 
highly offensive to the ears of James. To this mon- 
arch, Shakspeare, as we formerly saw, was indebted 
for many marks of favour, and he has consequently 
praised and extolled him in many of his pieces. In 
order, therefore, not to violate the obligations of gra- 
titude, he perhaps expressly disavowed the paternity 
of ‘Edward the Third,’ or at least took no notice of 
it, and left to its fate a piece with which he had pro- 
bably other reasons also to feel dissatisfied. Hence, 
then, it admits of explanation, how a poem which 
bears so decidedly the stamp of Shakspeare’s genius, 
was omitted, or perhaps intentionally excluded, from 
the folio edition of his works, which his friends 
Heminge and Condell collected. * * The manner 
in which this piece adjusts itself to the other dramatic 
histories is so perfectly Shakspearean, that on this 
account alone I am disposed to regard it as genuine. 
But the characters and language also speak loudly in 
its favour. The former we have already stated to be 
harsh and rugged sketches, in the manner of ‘Henry the 
Sixth’ and ‘ Richard the Second,’ and evidently drawn 
with an unsteady hand; but this rough sketching 
possesses poetic vigour, and is a proof, so far, that the 
* Edward the Third’ must have been written about 
the same time with the two others—probably in 1591, 
and soon after the ‘Henry the Sixth,’ with which 
monarch’s weak and timid policy the reign of Edward 
furnishes a happy and encouraging contrast. This 
early origin may at the same time serve to account 
for the slowness with which the representation at the 
beginning of the third act drags somewhat heavily, 
and for the fact of some of the characters—those 
of the Queen and Louis, for instance—being without 
depth or colour, and for the way in which others are 
treated too much in the light of subordinates. The 
fulness and vividness with which, in spite of the slight 
employment of the means of art, the characters of 
Edward the Black Prince, the Countess and her 
father, of Villiers, Copland, King John and his sons, 
and of Salisbury, are thrown out, must be recog- 
nized at once by every intelligent reader. * * Who, 
except Shakspeare, was capable of writing these 
scenes? They breathe his spirit throughout ; all the 
most vocal chords of his soul seem to be sensibly 
touched therein; they are worked up with such per- 
fect truth out of the very flesh and blood of human 
nature, and out of the inmost marrow of life and his- 
tory, that I do not hesitate to assert, that although, 
in his later works, Shakspeare may have written 
more profoundly, more thoughtfully, and more preg- 
nantly, yet none of his poems are more sublime or 
more touching. Add to this the language, which is 
throughout Shakspeare’s; itisreplete with his peculiar 
turns and figures, and although it is as yet irregular, 
awkward, and pretending, it is nevertheless, in its 
gushing fulness, its poetic force, and transporting 
flights, the energetic language of history. If the play 
is not Shakspeare’s, as the English critics maintain, 
then truly it is a disgrace to them not to have done 
anything to rescue from forgetfulness this second 
Shakspeare—this twin brother of their great poet. 
In closing the few remarks I have felt called on to 
make upon this noble poem, I cannot do better than 
request the reader to peruse it again and again, in 
order to judge for himself of its merits. An excel- 
lent translation of it is given by Tieck in his * Vier 
Schauspielen Shakspeare’s.’” 

In generally criticizing Shakspeare’s plays, 
Dr. Ulrici has adopted the plan of grouping 
them in sections, according to some prevailing 
idea supposed to pervade each in different rela- 
tions. In this way he groups together ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘Othello,’ and ‘ King Lear.’ In the 
first, we have love in its strength and its frailty, 
—the leading interest being centred in the 
lovers. In both there is an excess of inflam- 


passion and opposed by circumstance. Love is 
contrasted with hate; while in the background 
the state itself is represented as disturbed with 
seemingly irreconcileable family feuds,—which, 
indeed, nothing can reconcile but the wilful 
Love’s sacrifice, now about to be celebrated. It 
is a destiny from which there is no escape ;—what 
appears caprice in the plot is real necessity,— 
even the slaying of the County Paris.—Othello 
represents love ina relation more advanced,— 
in marriage. Love here is contrasted with 
honour, at whose shrine itis erroneously offered 
up a devoted and pitied victim. Dr. Ulrici 
contends that Othello is a Negro, not a Moor, 
and that not by the mistake, but on the judg- 
ment, of the poet. Desdemona is not entirely 
blameless. It is lago whois jealous, not Othello. 
The former sacrifices as much to envy and 
revenge as the latter to honour. Iago’s mar- 
riage with Emilia was manifestly wanting in 
right motives. ‘Truly frivolous, thoughtless, 
but good-natured, she wedded him in sin and 
error, and “falls by the dagger of her husband 
at the very moment when A is performing the 
best deed of her life,—defending the innocence 
of her mistress.”’ ‘Iago, too, perishes by his 
own wickedness; and thus does the life of both 
reflect the ground idea of the piece in an or- 
ganic contrariety. Somewhat similar, also, is 
the relation between Cassio and Roderigo:—they 
are not superfluous, entering wholly from with- 
out into the machinery of the action. Their 
fates, likewise, are the results and consequences 
of their own false views of love, marriage, and 
honour.’’—‘ Lear’ presents, again, another rela- 
tion of Love—the parental :— 

“As Shakspeare everywhere exhibits the most 
wonderful power in completely exhausting the par- 
ticular subject he has in hand, so, in the present 
piece, he is not content with simply exhibiting the 
fundamental idea in the fortunes of the King and his 
family. He sets it forth under another aspect. In the 
same way that he contrasted the passionate ardour 
of Romeo with the equally guilty but prosaic cold- 
ness of Paris, and that the ill-conditioned union of 
Iago and Emilia is placed side by side of the married 
bliss of Othello—so pure and genuine, yet so liable 
to be disturbed—he has associated the story of Lear 
and his daughters with the similar but divergent 
story of Gloster and hissons. In order to show that 
a moral corruption is never solitary, but is in its seed 
and principle universal, and ultimately resting on the 
sinfulness of the whole human race, he has taken the 
noblest families as representatives of the great family 
of man, and made them the victims of the moral 
pestilence. While a passionate unreal tenderness 
avenges itself on Lear, the fate of Gloster is the con- 
sequence of unrepented juvenile excess, on which (as 
shown in the first scene) the old man still reflects 
with wanton pleasure. For the stain of his birth the 
bastard Edmund punishes his father, who is as credu- 
lous and superstitious in his old age as he was light- 
hearted and thoughtless in youth. While in the one 
case the open folly of the parent is answered by the 
open and shameless crimes of the children, in the 
other secret sins are met by hidden and sanctified 
enormity. In the former case the family tie is 
broken, together with the false and rickety founda- 
tion on which it rested; in the latter it is annihilated 
by the retributive poison of a single sin, which from 
the first had eaten away the only stay of domestic 
happiness—true purity of heart.” 

We recommend the entire criticism to the 
perusal of the judicious reader. ‘ Macbeth,’ 
‘Hamlet,’ and ‘Timon of Athens,’ take a dif- 
ferent position ;—not Love, but Will in its arbi- 
trary manifestations, is presented. ‘Timon 
of Athens,’ Dr. Ulrici thinks to have been 
the last of Shakspeare’s dramatic compositions. 
Shakspeare’s tone of mind at the closing 
period of his career, according to our author, 
corresponded with that of Timon. Circum- 
stances might even have saddened him with 
the suspicion that he had lived and written in 





mable matter, a prodigality of gifts abused by 


vain, All the dramas that appeared between 


1606 and 1614 breathe, in Dr. Ulrici’s opin 
“‘a deep, grave, and occasionally bitter, ear 

ness. The composition is more compressed anj 
involved; the characters are of an exuberant fy} 
ness,—more strongly and sharply drawn mone 
manly ,—of pre-eminent grandeur and iron soli. 
dity. The language teems with thought; and jg 
on that account, occasionally rugged, bursting 
suddenly like lightning flashes. The wit: 
more pregnant, profound, and often sublime. 
and the entire view pervaded by the depressin, 
feeling of the inevitable decay of all that 5 
great and noble, and by the bitter consciousnes 
of Sin’s fearful power over human nature,” 
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Dr. Ulrici’s theory is, that— 

“The source of this severer tone, as well as the 
cause of his return to Stratford, was, as previously 
remarked, in some measure his dissatisfaction with 
the hostile tendency of the spirit of the age toward 
himself and his view of heart, as well as a bitter 
regret for the political position of his country unde 
James, and the evils which it was already suffer: 
and others which his prophetic eye too surely for. 
saw. Nevertheless, this growing severity of view 
must have had its principal source in Shakspeare' 
own inmost feelings—in a gradually increasing dis. 
taste for the motley unsubstantial amusements of 
the capital, and a lessening regard for mere worldly 
pursuits—in the feeling which invariably wins upa 
every true and artistic genius in the evening of lif, 
when he has experienced, in his own person, that the 
best and highest of human existence is but the sport 
of this earthly temporality—a drop in the ocean of 
infinity—not independent in itself, but existent only 
in order to perish and to be glorified hereafter: a 
feeling which we meet with in some of the greatest 
painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
which Shakspeare himself has so beautifully ex- 
pressed in some of his later pieces; as, for instance, 
in the passage of the ‘ Tempest,’ afterwards inscribed 
on his monument in Westminster Abbey.” 

The change in the state of the public taste 
had also a serious influence on the poet's latter 
days. The learned had all along been favour- 
able to a more classic form of drama; and these, 
when reinforced by Ben Jonson, made, in 
Ulrici’s opinion, a powerful opposition. Ben 
Jonson, to use the critic’s words, ‘“ was a man 
of the new age and the new direction of mind; 
he was that half of Shakspeare which reached 
forward into the future, but in a more eminent 
degree.’ In this manner he accounts for Shake 
peare’s exclusion from the stage for the subse 
quent century. But this important revolution 
in the poetical taste and feeling of the public 
did not make itself noticeable until towards the 
close of Shakspeare’s life. The ‘ Philaster 
(1608-9) of Beaumont & Fletcher confirmed the 
tendency; “in manifest connexion of cause 4 
effect”’ with which ‘‘was the rapidly increasing 
popularity of the theatre of the ‘ Children of the 
Queen’s Revels.’”’ Hence, Shakspeare was gra- 
dually led “to view with disgust the disordered 
worldly pursuits of the capital and his ow 
position therein. This was the chief motive for his 
quitting London in 1613-14, and retiring to his 
native town,—with which he had kept up his 
connexion by yearly visits.” Upon this theory 
we might moralize :—but the destiny of Genius 
has received too many illustrations to need fur- 
ther remark. Enough that we have indicated the 
character and contents of an ingenious treatise. 











History of Geographical Discovery ; exhibiting 
from the Original Records of each nation, 4 
brief but comprehensive View of Voyages 
Travels from the highest antiquity to our om 
times, especially since the close of the 
teenth Century, §¢.—{ Histoire des Découvertes 
Géographiques, §c.| By L. Vivien de Saint 
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“hich is to form Volume I. is not to appear 
al the end of the series. The reason is, that it 
is to form an Introduction to the entire work ; 
ghich introduction cannot well becomposed until 
M.deSt.-Martin shall have all the volumes before 
hie. The number of volumes is to be forty- 
three,—arranged under four distinct heads or 
series; Viz., for what is called Anterior Asia 
(including the country between the Hellespont 
and the Indus), 9 vols. ; for the rest of Asia, 
10 vols.; for Africa, 10 vols.; for America and 
Oceania, 14 vols. The work, therefore, is en 
ascale sufficiently extensive. 

In entering on a subject so vast as the history 
of maritime and inland discovery, M. de St.- 
Martin has not had to complain of any lack of 
naterials. From the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts (which he regards as a genuine enter- 
rise, however disfigured by fable) to the expe- 
ditions which are at this moment exploring dif- 
ferent parts of the world,—and which he will 
doubtless make subservient to his design,—he 
has surely range enough; and we cannot be 

rised that he should require forty-three 
volumes for it. By subjecting to a minute exa- 
nination the works of all the great writers on geo- 
graphy, from Homer to our own days, he has ena- 
fed uso understand the progressive state of that 
sience in reference to the regions which those 
works concern. ‘This is a great and, we imay 
aid, a peculiar advantage. ‘Take, for instance, 
4a Minor. Its condition in the age of Hero- 
dotus was very different from its condition in 
that of Homer. In Strabo’s time, the country 
hd undergone changes no less striking since 
the father of history had described it. After the 
eablishment of the Greek empire, the social 
ad political aspect was still more dissimilar :— 
ad both again were completely changed by the 
aecessive irruptions of the Mohammedan con- 
qerors, These are only the great landmarks 
tsible to every one that embarks on the vast 
wean of geography. But there are others 
thich, though less striking when beheld from a 
istance, are interesting enough when nearly 
aamined. The truth is, that scarcely a genera- 
tin elapsed, from the age of Homer to the fall 
# Constantinople—a space of twenty-four cen- 
turies—which a not exhibit some remarkable 


iiferences in the geographical nomenclature. 
Yow, as it is impossible to understand the his- 
wins of any period unless the geography of 
tut period be exhibited to us,—unless we have 
wih letter-press descriptions and maps peculiar 
vit—we can do no other than receive with 


four a work like the present. The volume 
tefore us (the first relating to Anterior Asia, as 
tis called, or Asia between the Hellespont 
ad the Indus) describes the various regions 
Asia Minor at the various periods of the 
wrld,— noting the characteristic features of each 
tgion as they appear on the stream of time. 
This distinguishing peculiarity we need not 
“pect to find in any other book. We have, 
eed, geographical works professedly adapted 
bodifferent ages of the world ;—we have ancient 
tographies, middle-age geographies, modern 
‘graphies. But not one of them notices 
wl accuracy, or even comprehensiveness, the 
anges gradually effected during each period. 
erodotus was a good guide for his day; but 
vhat use would his admirable descriptions 
Ne been to any Roman general who had 
lead an army from the Hellespont to the 
hrates’—and what sort of a guide must 
have been to the generals of the later 
“k emperors? With reference to both 
rods, as well as to those which intervened, 
ilowed, and preceded them, we shall have, or 
Neht to have, a full and faithful description of 
vast regions, in this huge undertaking. 
t long before the reputed expedition of 





the Argonauts, maritime, if not inland, disco- 
very had been prosecuted,—and on more coasts 
than those of Asia Minor. At what period 
the Phoenicians commenced their adventurous 
courses we shall not inquire; but it was certainly 
some ages before Sesostris subdued the nations 
to the east of the Euphrates. We learn that the 
seeds of civilization were sown in Greece by Phe- 
nician hands,—assisted, perhaps, by the Egyp- 
tians. The latter people had certainly a respect- 
able knowledge of the neighbouring countries ; 
and they were unquestionably in this, as in 
other sciences, the teachers of Moses,—who, in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, affords us nearly 
all the accurate information we have as to the 
early settlements of human society. But con- 
fining ourselves to Asia Minor, we must look to 
the Greeks (whether colonists from Pheenicia 
or anywhere else) for the earliest knowledge of 
that region after the establishment of its poli- 
tical existence. The Argonautic expedition 
is said to have taken place in the thirteenth 
century anterior to our era; and the siege of 
Troy not more than half a century afterwards 
(following the inscription of Paros, 1209 a.c.): 
but no one who contemplates the very different 
states of society, as exhibited in the most ancient 
allusion to that expedition and in the Iliad, will 
consent to interpose so short a time between 
them. Be the duration of that time, however, 
what it may, Homer must, as we have already 
observed, be regarded as the father of geography, 
in reference to both sides of the Hellespont. 
Whether he himself (as is probable) personally 
visited the islands and shores washed by the 
Egean Sea, or derived most of his knowledge 
from the reports of travellers, can never be 
satisfactorily ascertained; but there can be no 
doubt that his acquaintance with the countries 
immediately contiguous to that sea is more accu- 
rate than that which he exhibits in regard to 
inland countries. As M. de St.-Martin ob- 
serves, ‘‘In proportion as we proceed eastwards 
from the Egean, his notions become less and less 
accurate.” Itis sufficient praise for him, to observe 
that the regions which he really knew, whether 
from personal observation or report, he has cor- 
rectly described. Between the times of Homer 
and Herodotus, as we have already intimated, 
many changes occurred. In that interval the Scy- 
thians and the Persians were first named in Asia 
Minor,—the latter especially ; since under Cyrus 
they subdued, with the authority of Croesus, 
the whole of the country between the Halysand 
the Hellespont, and thus embraced the most 
extended empire that the world had yet seen— 
an empire probably reaching from the confines 
of India to the Hellespont, and from the Oxus 
to the Nile. But it is to the time of Herodotus 
that we must look for the first accurate know- 
ledge both of Asia Minor and of the known world. 
He embraces everything,—history, tradition, 
legends, manners, customs, habits, geographi- 
cal details; in short, he is a perfect treasure of 
information as to the old world in and before his 
own time. How graphic is everything that he 
introduces to our notice! Thus, of the Lycians 
he tells us that they had one peculiarity which 
distinguished them from every other people, in 
that they named themselves after their mothers 
instead of their fathers. Thus, if a Lycian were 
asked, ‘‘ Who art thou?” he replied, “I am the 
son of such a woman ;’’—and proceeded to enu- 
merate her mothers and grandmothers, as far as 
his memory would lead him. This superiority 
of the female in the social scale is confirmed by 
two laws of that people. Ifa free woman mar- 
ried a slave, the dining were free; and on 
the other hand, if a free man married a female 
slave, the offspring were slaves. Thus itis that, 
in many other of his geographical allusions, he 
combines the instructive with the amusing. 





The conquests of Cyrus threw a wholly new 
light on the geography, not of Asia Minor 
only, but of nearly all Anterior Asia. Still 
more important, however, were those of Alex- 
ander the Great, which may be said to have 
opened Central Asia to Europeans. It is eer- 
tain, at least, that Herodotus had no definite 
conception of the countries east of Media. 
Beyond the Indus, he tells us, there was only a 
vast sandy desert, uninhabited by man, Ctesias 
and Xenophon added nothing to geographical 
knowledge respecting the wide-spread regions 
between Persia Proper and the confines of 
India,—however well the latter, by his celebrated 
Retreat, may have deserved of the science in 
reference to more westernregions. Alexander's 
expedition was indeed an epoch. It removed 
the clouds of fable which Mad so long hang 
over that mysterious peninsula, and unfolded 
it to us nearly as it now exists. The place where 
the conqueror crossed the Indus is supposed to 
correspond with the modern Attok; atte dis- 
trict which he invaded is certainly the present 
Punjaub, or district of five rivers ;—-not, as M. 
de St.-Martin calls it, a Hindoo word, but a 
Persian. How little have the people advanced 
from his day to our own! ‘Their usages, their 
institutions, their habits of life, are as unchange- 
able as the mountains which form their north- 
ern barrier. 

The successes of Alexander obtained for the 
European world no additional information as to 
India; but they added greatly to the stock of 
knowledge respecting the more western regions. 
These additional notices were collected partly 
by Eratosthenes, partly by Strabo, but chiefly 
by Ptolemy. After all, they made less numerous 
and less important contributions to the science 
than might have been expected. What is 
worse, that science poe Be nearly stationary 
until the time of the pilgrimages,—and espe- 
cially of the Crusades; when such numbers of 
Europeans were brought into contact with the 
people of the East. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the information which these acquired 
was exceedingly imperfect,—often ludicrously 
erroneous ; peculiarly so as to the regions which 
lay beyond the sphere of their own observation, 
In the thirteenth century we begin to have a 
clearer insight into the greater part of Anterior 
Asia,—and in some respect of the territories 
beyond it. The missions sent by Innocent IV. 
and St. Louis of France to the Tartarian con- 
querors failed, indeed, of the political effect 
expected from them; but the relation of them will 
always remain a valuable authority for writers on 
inland discovery. For the modern geography 
of Tartary, China, and many other parts of 
Asia, we are more indebted to Marco Polo than 
to all preceding writers. Amidst the blaze of 
his fame, however, we must not lose sight of 
the merits of either his uncle, Matteo, or his 
father, Nicolao. These celebrated Venetians had 
left their native city, in 1250,—some months 
before the birth of Marco; and had repaired, 
first to Constantinople, and then to Barkah, the 
seat of the Khan of the Western Tartars, near 
the banks of the Volga. Civil war rendering 
their direct return home exceedingly perilous, 
they traversed the vast regions north of the 
Euxine and the Caspian; and repaired to 
Bokhara, where commercial interests retained 
them three years. Their curiosity being far 
from satisfied, they repaired to the Court of 
Kublai, the Great Khan of the Mongolians, 
whose sceptre stretched over a great part of 
Asia; and were kindly received by that renowned 
despot. On their return to Venice, after an 
absence of twenty years, the relation of what 
they had seen so inflamed the imagination of 
young Marco that he insisted on accompanying 
them in their second journey into Tartary. The 
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adventures of the three heroes of discovery, and | 
especially of Marco himself, contained, as they 


are, in his imperishable relation, will be read 
with interest so long as romantic adventure and 
indomitable courage have any charms for man- 
kind. The most striking of them, with the 
results in regard to science, will be described 
by M. de St.-Martin when he arrives at their 
proper place. Well does our author observe, 
that time, so far from weakening the reputation 
which Marco enjoyed amongst his contempora- 
ries, has but established and increased it. ‘ In 

roportion as the countries which he visited 
fon become better known, the accuracy of his 
observations has been for the most part con- 
firmed; and even what appeared at one time 
absolutely incredible has been almost uniformly 
verified.” 

In the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, great additions were made to our 
knowledge of the geography of Anterior Asia: 
but we cannot, in this place, give even a list of 
the persons to whom that science is so much 
indebted ;—still less can justice be done to those 
who in subsequent times, and especially in our 
own day, have laid the world under such deep 
obligations. We hope and believe that to the 
merits of none of them will M. de St.-Martin 
be blind. He has a truly impartial spirit: he 
regards not what the country to which belongs 
a name more than usually illustrious,—the men 
themselves are all in all. And, indeed, if the 
truth must be spoken, it is to the men, and not to 
their respective governments, that we owe the best 
results of geographical science. It was no go- 
vernment that excited or rewarded the Polos in 
their superhuman exertions. None encouraged 
the illustrious Anquetil du Perron to fetch from 
the Parsees themselves the mysterious Zend 
Avesta, containing the ancient faith of Media 
and Persia. None, in our own day, stimulated 
the adventurous Hungarian, Cosmo of Koros, 
to penetrate into Thibet, and bring away the 
foundation of a knowledge more rare and more 
valuable than any other relating to Asia,— 
that concerning the language and literature of 
the mysterious country subject to the Grand 
Lama. ‘Cosmo,’’ observes M. de St.-Martin, 
“ quitted Hungary with the view of discover- 
ing the cradle of his race in the heart of Asia. 
Without protection of any kind (for he had 
mentioned his project to nobody), without 
money for his travelling expenses, without un- 
derstanding a word of the Oriental languages, 
he nevertheless ventured on his journey; per- 
suaded of ultimate success, trusting to Provi- 
dence alone for the daily supply of his few wants, 
and determined to surmount every obstacle that 
might lie in his way. Having visited Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia, and slowly measured his steps 
through Persia, Affghanistan, and Bactriana,— 


in 1822, he entered Western Thibet. There he 
thought he had attained the great object of his 


researches. Taking up his abode in a Buddhist 
establishment, he remained there nine whole 
years; constantly occupied in the acquisition of 
the Thibetian language, in which he believed 
that he had discovered striking affinities with 
his mother tongue, the Magyar. From thence 
he repaired, in 1831, to Calcutta; and became 
librarian to the Asiatic Society. There he 
arranged and published the result of his labours 
in the language of the Thibetians; labours of 
the highest importance, because they have 
opened to Europe a literature as unknown as 
the country to which it relates.” What a simi- 
larity in the experience, and to a certain extent 
in the results, of this wonderful Hungarian and 
his French predecessor, Du Perron! 

From the preceding observations, no one can 
be at a loss to learn our opinion of the impor- 
tant work whose commencement is before us. 





We think, however, that the various introduc- 
tions—the general one to the whole work, 
and the particular ones to each of the four 
series—might well have been omitted. As they 
contain a mere barren outline of the facts and 
descriptions to be hereafter given at large, 
they not only add unnecessarily to the size of 
the work, but compel the reader to travel twice 
over the same ground. 





Lyrical Compositions selected from the Italian 
Poets: with Translations. By James Glass- 
ford, Esq. of Dougalston. Edinburgh, A. & 
C. Black. 

Mr. Glassford’s translations from the Italian 
Poets are well known in the literary circles of 
the northern metropolis—and were to himself a 
life’s labour of love. It is now twelve years since 
the first edition appeared,—and was almost 
exhausted by private circulation before the sale 
of the volume was authorized; and then Mr. 
Glassford himself says that many of the trans- 
lations had been written so long ago as to have 
nearly doubled, in respect of time, the condition 
prescribed by the Roman critic. Since that first 
publication, the translator has been engaged in 
the revision of his work, for the purposes of a 
new edition; which it was his intention to have 
produced with many additions, and notes criti- 
cal and biographical. Considerable progress 
had been made in the additional selections, and 
materials collected to some extent for the bio- 
graphical notes, when death arrested his labours; 
and the new translations, with an Appendix 
containing some critical notes on a few of the 
poems of Petrarch and Della Casa, are all that 
represent the latter portion of his interrupted 
design. 

That this is a matter for regret no one will 
doubt who makes acquaintance with Mr. Glass- 
ford’s volume—now, for the first time, it may 
be said, in the open market. His knowledge 
of the language and literature of his originals 
is extensive and profound, his taste refined and 
cultivated, and his management of the instru- 
ment of translation perfect. It is probable that 
as much of the spirit of Italian poetry, in the 
instances in which he undertakes to render it, 
is transfused in Mr. Glassford’s verse as can be 
conveyed in a medium other than its own. In 
spite of all reasoning on the subject, no trans- 
lation, from an original to a borrowed tongue, of 
a work of genius or imagination can convey all 
of the imagination or represent all the genius. 
Something must be lost in the process—and that 
something not merely the accident, any more 
than the odour of a flower is other than the 
shedding of its essential nature. They who 
ask if the poetry of a subject be not its thought, 
and if the thought is not transferable by any 
language of ample resources, might answer 
themselves by the mere attempt to render some 
fine poetic passage into even its own kindred 
prose; they will find that their exposition of its 
thought has lost a large portion of the music, 
more than could reside in the mere accidents of 
rhyme or rhythm. In the costume to which its 
forms fitted themselves at their birth alone will 
the inspiration ever show all its sinews and pro- 
nunciations. Poetry can no more lend itself 
fully and unrestrainedly to the stranger tongue, 
than man himself can acquire that copious and 
easy and plastic use of a foreign language which 
he draws from his own. It has been said, in 
reference even to the rare examples themselves 
which seem to furnish this rule with its excep- 
tions, that, let his apparent facility of dealing 
with it be ever so great, no man ever found 
himself thinking or praying in the language of 
the forcigner:—so, poetry has her finer and 
more minute intelligences, —intimate revela- 
tions—low, small voices, making an inappre- 





<, . . ~ ——e 
ciable portion of the music—which escape the 
action of the translator. Of no literature 
Aegotoce , per 
haps, is this so largely true as of the Italian: jn 
whose country the common thought rises into 
poetry, and the common language flows into 
" ’ 
poetry. That Mr. Glassford has done as much 
for his originals in this way as is perhaps pos. 
sible, may be thus tested. While he will be 
found, on examination, to run close to thei 
text, in form and substance, his own Poetical 
results do not leave the sense of disappointment 
which so commonly attends upon. translation 
where it is strict. In his exponent verse there 
are harmony and melody which might be natiye 
—for they sound full and complete :— 
Sonnet. 
SANAZZARO. 
My soul such pleasure oit in sleep reccives, 
That death begins to seem a pleasant thing, 
Nor to be armed, perhaps, with such a sting, 
Or taste so bitter as the world conceives, _ 
For if the mind alone wakes, sees, believes, 
While every limb is dead and languishing, 
And greatest pleasure to my thoughts can bring 
When least the body feels and least perceives,— 
Well may the hope be cherished, that when quite 
Loosed from the bondage of her earthly chain, 
She wakes, and feels, and knows her true delight. 

Rejoice then, troubled spirit, though in pain; 

If thou canst take even here so sweet a flight, 
What wilt thou in thy native seats again! 
Mr. Glassford has given, in an Introduction 
to these translations, some account, descriptive 
and critical, of the various kinds of Italian ver- 
sification which his own selected specimens 
exemplify :—and, on a great exemplar of the 
sonnet-muse, has a text which might be very 
usefully extended :— 
“Of the Sonnet, as well as of the Heroic Song, 
some of the most finished, and, perhaps, the mos 
numerous examples, are furnished in the works of 
Petrarch; who affords the remarkable instance of a 
writer who not only first purified; but himself per- 
fected, the forms and style of poetical composition in 
the language of his country. Unfortunately for the 
literature of Italy in his own times, and even of a 
great part of Europe in the succeeding ages, his 
poetical powers were, in the indulgence of an idle 
passion, or of an ill-directed fancy, almost concen- 
trated on a single subject, unworthy such expendi- 
ture of genius, taste, and learning ; for he led the 
way, and gave their tone, to a multitude of imitator, 
who were satisfied with copying his defects, who could 
easily follow him in the choice of his subject, but not 
in the beauty of his style, the variety of his knov- 
ledge, and the elegance of his imagery.” 
One example of our author's translations 
from the sonnets of Petrarch the reader must 
have :— 
As nearer to that final hour, which best 
Proclaims the transient date of human wo, 
Fleeter | tind time's silent foot to go, 
Ilis promise liker to an empty jest. 

Not long, methinks, by theme of love possest 
My tongue or pen shall be, now that I know 
Ilow soon this lond of earth like falling snow 
Dissolves away, and we shall be at rest: 

For with it also shall that hope expire 
Which leads us here so long and far astray, 
And with it grief, and scorn, and mirth, and fear. 

Then shall be seen, though here it secret lay, 

How seeming evils may for good conspire, 
Ilow much amiss we often drop the tear. 

In discussing the great varieties, and occa- 
sionally intricate mechanism of Italian -~ 
our translator has some remarks, of an at 
cation so wholesome at any time, and so greally 
needed to-day, that we will not be seduced even 
by the poetical portion of his volume from val 
tracting them. They are sufficiently expressive 
of what we mean, to require no introduction, - 
comment of our own; but we may nage 7 
not only a practice, but a theory, has, of “fd 
sprung up, which we hope they may be useft 
to correct :— F 

“ But, with exception of these cariedition 0 
sports of fancy and of art, the order and — 
Italian verse in its best forms, are justly a ml on 
and add much dignity as well as sweetness os ‘ul 
poetical compositions. Nor do the study am stitute 
which are necessary for the attainment, co” 
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- tion to the adoption of such forms. A 

any OO will not consent to grapple with difficulty 
ast forego the expectation of excelling. And what 
vader of taste does not admire the versification of 
rand feel, whatever he may think of its alle- 

how much the beauty of the Faery Queen is 
enhanced by the harmony of its stanza? A skilful 
construction of verse, indeed, and a concerted method 


even in that which is the mest irregular, is an essen- 
tial ingredient in all good poetry. 


And to this excel- 
jence some of the favourite productions of late au- 
thors, although themselves restorers of the negligent 
scnool, owe their chief attraction, * * A writer of 
genius, whether in poetry or prose, and the same is 
true in all the fine arts, may, if his judgment is un- 
equal, attempt to rid himself of the wonted shackles, 
ad seek the temple of fame by some easier road 
anda more rapid journey. He may, under favour- 
ing circumstances, have a host of approvers, and be 
applauded to the echo. But it is forbidden to reach 
the perfection of art, without the rules of art; or to 
say at the elevation to which he may have been 
borne on the shoulders of his admirers. Although a 
false direction may be given for a time to the taste 
ofa nation, or even of an age, it will, ere long, be 
necessary to recur to tried standards. Genius which 
yould not desire an immunity from correctness of 
composition and purity of style, must claim no ex- 
emption from diligence and care. And those who 
yould obtain a station among poets of established 
ythority must submit to conditions which were not 
disputed by Virgil, Tasso, and Milton, by Pope, Mo- 
ligre, and Boileau.” 

Of the Madrigal Mr. Glassford gives many 
eamples—the following epigrammatic one, by 
De’ Rossi, must serve our purpose :— 

Reader, beneath these stones 

Repose a poet’s bones ; 
And writing verses was his only trade: 
0 think what foolish things he must have said ! 

Of the Epitaph, take the following, by Lori- 
dano, on ‘ The Marble Monument of a Miser’:— 

The wretched man who moulders here, 

Cared not for soul or body lost ; 
But only wept when death drew near, 
To think how much his tomb would cost. 
And the following, by an unknown author:— 


A babbler lies shut fast within this tomb, 
And, after deafening all the world, is dumb ; 
His endless silence must be now unbroke ; 
But never can amount to what he spoke. 


The ‘Pine and Pomegranate,’ by A. Bertola, 
may serve as a specimen of Italian fable :— 


Yours is indeed a happy lot, 
To live beneath a shelter such as mine ; 
Thus spoke a lofty spreading pine 
To a pomegranate growing near the spot: 
When overhead the bellowing storm you hear, 
‘Trust to my sure defence, and banish fear. 
lown, the shrub replies, I own all this; 
But if we count both what I get and miss, 
More harm by you than good is done ; 
You ward the storm, and intercept the sun. 

Such is at times the proud protector’s aid, 

Who seems to help, but keeps you in the shade. 

To do Mr. Glassford justice, however, we 
should quote, in preference, from his transla- 
ons in some of the higher and more solemn 
‘rms of Italian poetry; but most of them are 
two long for our purpose. Once more, then, we 
return to the Sonnet for a further illustration ; 
ad we select from the beautiful specimens of 
Della Casa :— 

Would that my soul were as alive, and heart 

In every point as calm and free from ail, 
As the keen pangs of this my body frail 
On Adria’s pleasant coast abate their smart ! 
Alas! how quickly this our earthly part, 
Wasted by time, from hour to hour shall fail ; 
And cherished names how soon swept down the vale. 
Mine with the crowd, yours noted and apart, 
ven as a leaf is driven before the gust, 
Shall fall and fade! O human sight, how slow 
And dark, still fixed upon the world and dust, 
Aot raised to heaven where fruits immortal grow! 
0 earthly bird, so ready to adjust 
Your wings for flight, yet still to drop so low! 
The specimens occupy nearly 600 pages of a 
mely printed volume: and the work is a 
Uluable and delightful addition to our stores of 
ted literature. 








Letters of the Kings of England, now first col- 
lected from the Originals in Royal Archives, 
and from other authentic Sources, Private as 
well as Public. Edited, with an Historical 
Introduction and Notes, by James Orchard 
Halliwell, Esq. 

{Second Notice.] 

THE strictures passed, in our former notice, on 

the little weight that can in general be attached 

to letters, where the writer has an object to at- 
tain, are fully justified by the majority of those 
in the present collection. Here is one from 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, to the Mayor and 

Corporation of York, as characteristic as any 

that we could select :-— 

“The Duke of Gloucester, brother and uncle of 
kings, Protector and Defender, Great Chamberlain, 
Constable and Admiral of England. Right trusty 
and well-beloved, we greet you well,_And as you 
love the weal of us, and the weal and surety of your 
own self, we heartily pray you to come up unto us 
in London in all diligence ye can possible, after the 
sight hereof, with as many men as ye can make de- 
fensibly arrayed,—there to aid and assist us against 
the queen, her bloody adherents and affinity; which 
have intended and do daily intend to murder and 
utterly destroy us and our cousin the Duke of Buck- 


ingham and the whole royal blood of this realm, | 


And (as is now openly known) by their subtle and 


damnable ways forecasted the same; and also the | 


final destruction and disherison of you and all other 


the inheritors and men of honour, as well of the | 
North parts as of other countries that belong unto | 


us, as our trusty servant this bearer shall more at 


dence. And, as ever we may do for you in time 
coming, fail not; but haste to us. Given under our 
signet at London, the 10th of June, 1483.” 

The letters of Henry VII. are open to the 
same censure, though in a less degree. 
Richard, he was a cool, calculating, passionless 
man, without feelings of love or hatred, and 
actuated by profound selfishness alone. The 
same thing cannot be said of his son and 
successor; who, being endowed with strong 
feelings, put his heart into almost every- 
thing he wrote. Thus, his violent epistle to 
James IV. of Scotland, his brother-in-law, is 
characteristic of the man. He had, doubtless, 
provocation enough; but certainly he was the 
only monarch in Europe capable of writing in 
such a strain. The letter, however, is too long 
for extract. The following to Wolsey is a fa- 
vourable specimen of Henry’s manner in his 
best days, ere his passions had obtained des- 
potic sway over himself, and the unbounded 
flattery of his subjects made him infallible in his 
own opinion. It shows at once a respect for his 
minister, and a consideration for poor Kathe- 
rine, which readers in general would not have 
expected :— 

* My lord cardinal, I recommend unto you as 
heartily as I can, and I am right glad to hear of 
your good health, which I pray God may long con- 
tinue. So it is that I have received your letters, to 
the which (by cause they ask long writing) I have 
made answer by my secretary. Two things there be 
which be so secret that they cause me at this time 
to write to you myself; the one is that I trust the 
queen my wife is with child; the other is chief cause 
why I am sloth to repair to London ward, by cause 
about this time is partly of her dangerous times, and 
by cause of that, I would remove her as little as 
I may now. My lord, I write this unto you, not 
as an ensured thing, but as a thing wherein I have 
great hope and likelihood, and by cause I do well 
know that this thing will be comfortable to you to 
understand; therefore, I do write it unto you at 
this time. No more to you at this time, nisi quod 
Deus velit inceptum opus bene finire. Written with 
the hand of your loving prince. Henry R. 

Henry was not deceived. In a few months 
afterwards (early in 1511) the queen was deli- 
vered of a prince; but, unfortunately for the 
mother, the child died in a few weeks. There 





Unlike | 





are many other letters of the same monarch, 
proving him to have been an active, able 
and vigilant ruler. In one tothe Earl of Surrey, 
then prosecuting the war against the Scots, 
(October, 1523,) he thanks that general “ for 
the devastating and wasting of the country 
abouts,”’ and for other enterprises “ redounding 
to the loss, confusion, rebuke, and shame of our 
enemies, with the profit, surety, honour, and 
good renown of us and our realm.” But these, 
and all other productions of Henry’s pen, yield 
in interest to the Jove-letters which he addressed 
to Anne Boleyn. How they came to be stolen 
from her apartments, and forwarded to Rome, 
where they are still preserved in the Vatican 
Library, is not easy of explanation; but stolen 
they were, to the great annoyance of herself and 
her royal lover. Anne had been settled in the 
service of Queen Katherine on her return from 
France, in 1525; where her charms soon at- 
tracted the admiration of the king. That her 
own reputation suffered in consequence of her 
not discountenancing his licentious suit, is evi- 
denced by her removal from the court at the 
instance of the Queen ; and it was during her 


| absence that most of these letters were addressed 


to her. ‘They have no dates; but internal evi- 
dence refers them with certainty to the year 
1528, while Henry was still cohabiting with 
Katherine. That Anne was no coy mistress, is 
evident from such passages as the following :— 

“The demonstrations of your affection are such, 































r | the beautiful mottoes of the letter so cordially ex- 
large show you: to whom we pray you to give cre- | 


pressed, that they oblige me for ever to honour, love, 
and serve you sincerely, beseeching you to continue 
in the same firm and constant purpose, assuring you 
that, on my part, I will surpass it rather than make 
it reciprocal, if lovalty of heart and a desire to please 
you can accomplish this. I beg, also, if at any time 
before this I have in any way offended you, that 
you would give the same absolution that you ask, 
assuring you that henceforward my heart shall be 
dedicated to you alone. I wish my person was so 
too, God can do it if He pleases, to whom I pray 
every day for that end, hoping that at length my 
prayers will be heard. I wish the time may be 
short, but I shall think it long till we see one an- 
other.” 

This specimen we have selected because 
it exhibits the understanding between the par- 
ties in such terms as we can venture to lay 
before our readers. With many of these letters 
this is not the case; and most of them contain 
licentious allusions. How far such a brutal 
passion could be agreeable to any female mind 
of common delicacy—or what claim Anne 
might have to delicacy at all, considering that 
she was gratified with such grossness from the 
husband of another woman—we shall not 
attempt to decide. The reader may draw his 
own inferences. There was a short suspension 
of their amours, occasioned by the sweating 
sickness, which was fatal to so many persons in 
1528. From the French ambassador we learn 
that in his great alarm he had “ made his will, 
and taken the sacraments, for fear of sudden 
seizure.” ‘ The king has removed further than 
he was, and hopes that he shall not have the 
complaint. Still he keeps upon his guard, con- 
fesses every day, receives the sacrament on all 
holydays; and likewise the queen, who is with 
him.”’ No sooner, of course, was the danger 
over, than the monarch imitated a certain other 
august personage,— 

The devil was sick—the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil grew well—the devil a monk was he. 

Here is another love-letter, to Jane Seymour 
—written immediately after the death of Queen 
Anne :— 

“ My dear friend and mistress,—The bearer of 
these few lines from thy entirely devoted servant will 
deliver into thy fair hands a token of my true affec- 
tion for thee, hoping you will keep it forever in your 
sincere love forme, Advertising you that there isa 
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ballad made lately of great derision against us, which 
if it go much abroad and is seen by you, I pray you 
to pay no manner of regard to it. I am not at 
present informed who is the setter forth of this ma- 
lignant writing, but if he is found out he shall be 
straitly punished for it. For the things ye lacked 
I have minded my lord to supply them to you as 
soon as he can buy them. Thus hoping shortly 
to receive you in these arms, I end for the pre- 
sent your own loving servant and sovereign, 
H. R.” 

The second volume of this collection opens 
with the letters of Edward VI.—most of which 
were written by him while Prince of Wales. 
All—and they exceed fifty in number—might 
well have been omitted. Whether the Prince 
composed—however carefully he might be made 
to copy,—any one of the number is doubtful: 
—most of them were certainly composed for 
him. Who for a moment would believe 
that at six years of his age he wrote to 
his father a Latin letter, commencing in such 
style as the following ?— 

“In the same manner as, most bounteous king, at 
the dawn of day, we acknowledge the return of the 
sun to our world, although, by the intervention of 
obscure clouds, we cannot behold manifestly with 
our eyes that resplendent orb; in like manner your 
majesty’s extraordinary and almost incredible good- 
ness so shines and beams forth, that although present 
I cannot behold it, though before me, with my out- 
ward eyes; yet never can it escape from my heart. 
For I consider that your highness’s boundless good- 
ness shines not less than the brillianey of the sun, 
and that the eyes of men are not more captivated by 
the sun’s brightness, than the ears of all are soothed 
and comforted by that most illustrious fame of your 
excellence.” 

Or, ending thus :— 

“ But, while I am meditating thus with myself, I 
cannot set bounds to my joy. I congratulate thee, 
O Britain! for I now perceive that is now come to 
pass which I have often heard quoted from Plato 
De Republica ; who teaches that that, after all, is the 
happiest government in which the kings are philo- 
sophers or the philosophers are kings. But our happi- 
ness I never can sufficiently admire, over whom bears 
sway the most philosophic of kings and the most 
kingly of philosophers.” 

Who would attribute to a mere child the 
authorship of other epistles (also in Latin) dis- 
cussing theological subjects of considerable 
depth? The poor boy is assuredly not to be 
blamed, either for the fulsome adulation of some 
letters, or the religious cant of others :—they 
are chargeable upon his tutors. 

Amongst the most interesting missives in 
these volumes, are those of James I. Many of 
them are not only curious in themselves, but 
eminently characteristic of the man. He writes 
always with sincerity; indeed, lays open his 
mee and heart—his good qualities and great 
defects,—so plainly that iis lncenone becomes 
clear as the most lucid stream. Did ever 
king, before or since, address any man in such 
strain as the following to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham? The Duchess was enceinte at the 
time of this communication :— 

“My only sweet and dear child,The Lord of 
Heaven bless thee this morning and thy thing my 
daughter; I pray thee, as thou lovest me, make her 
precisely observe those rules, let her never go ina 
coach upon the streets, nor never go fast in it. Let 
your mother keep all hasty news coming to her ears; 
let her not eat too much fruit, and hasten her out of 
London after we are gone; if thou be back by four 
in the afternoon, it will be good time, and prepare 


thee to be a guard to me, for keeping my back un- 
broken with business, before my going to the progress; 
and thus God send me a joyful and happy meeting 


with my Steenie this evening. James R.” 
The following, too, is equally characteristic. 
It must be observed that “'Tom Badger’’ was 
one of the fond nicknames which the monarch 
had devised for his ‘‘ sweet child Steenie’’ :— 
Sweet heart, blessing, blessing, blessing on my 





sweet Tom Badger’s heart-roots, and all his, for 
breeding me so fine a kennel of young hounds, so 
fair and well-shaped, and some of them so fine pretty 
little ones as they are worthy to lie on Steenie and 
Kate's bed, and all of them run together in a lump 
both at scent and view; and God thank the master 
of the horse for providing me such a number of fair 
useful horses, fit for my hand; in a word I profess, 
I never was master of such horses and hounds: the 
bearer will tell you what fine running we had yester- 
day. Remember now to take the air discreetly, and 
for God’s sake and mine keep thyself very warm, 
especially thy head and thy shoulders; put thy park 
of Bewly to an end, and love me still and still, and 
so God bless thee, and my sweet daughter and god- 
daughter, to the comfort of thy dear dad. 
James R.” 
Everybody knows of the Quixotic journey of 

Prince Charles and the Duke to the Spanish 
Court, in search of a bride for the former; but 
it is not generally known that the two heroes 
travelled under the assumed names of Jack and 
Tom Smith. Heroes they were in the monarch’s 
opinion; for in one of his letters he addresses 
them, while remaining in Paris, as “‘ My sweet | 
boys, and dear venturous knights, worthy to 
be put in a new romance!” Ney» the feat was 
too glorious both to himself and them to remain 
unsung; and he was enraptured enough to tune 
the royal lyre in honour of the occasion. Here 
are the monarch’s verses,—composed in March, 
1622 :-— 

What sudden change hath darked of late 

The glory of the Arcadian state ? 

The fleeey flocks refuse to feed, 

The lambs to play, the ewes to breed ; 


The altars smoke, the offerings burn, 
Till Jack and Tom do safe return, 


The Spring neglects her course to keep, 
The air with mighty storms doth weep; 
The pretty birds disdain to sing, 

The meads to swell, the woods to spring; 
The mountains drop, the fountains mourn, 
Till Jack and Tom do safe return. 

What may it be that moves this woe? 

Whose want affects Arcadia so ? 

The hope of Greece, the prop of arts, 

Was princely Jack, the joy of hearts ! 
And Tom was to our royal Pan 
The chiefest swain, and truest man. 

The lofty trees of Menalus 

Did shake with wind from Hesperus, 

Whose sweet delicious air did fly 

Through all the bounds of Arcadie, 
Which moved a vein in Jack and Tom, 
To see the coast it issued from. 

The wind was Love, which princes stout 

To pagesturn ; but who can doubt, 

Where equal fortune love procures, 

And equal love success assures, 

But venturous Jack will bring to Greece 
The best of prize, the golden fleece. 

Love is a world of many Spains, 

Where coldest hills and hottest plains, 

With barren rocks and fertile fields 

By turns despair and comfort yields ; 

But who can doubt of prosperous luck, 
Where love and fortune doth conduct ? 

Thy grandsire, godsire, and father too, 

Were thine examples so to do; 

Their brave attempts in love, 

France, Scotland, Denmark, did approve. 
So Jack and Tom do nothing new, 
When love and fortune they pursue. 


Kind shepherds that have loved them long, 
Be not too rash in censuring wrong; 
Correct your fears, leave off to mourn, 
The heavens shall favour their return! 
Commit the care to royal Pan, 
Of Jack his son, and Tom his man. 
It was rumoured at the time, in England, 
that Charles had, at Madrid, either entered or 
romised to enter the Roman Catholic church. 
‘or the latter assertion there appears, in the let- 
ters before us, some foundation. Inthat addressed 
to thePope by Charles (Madrid, April, 1623), we 
see rather a dutiful son of the ancient church 
than a Protestant prince. It is equally certain, 
from his own confession, that James himself, at 
the secret instance of the Spanish Court, pro- 
mised what his subjects would never have 
allowed him to ratify,—as he well knew. That 
Charles knew it too, is evident from such pas- 
sages as the following :— 





“ We send you here the articles as they are to go, 





== SL 
the oaths, private and public, that you and your han 
are to take, with the councils, wherein, if you 

at the least clause of your private oath (cheno 
promise that the parliament shall revoke lj the 
penal laws against the Papists within three years) 
sought good to tell your majesty our opinions, which 
is that if you think you may do it in that time 
(which we think you may) if you do your 
although it take not effect, you have not broken our 
word, for this promise is only as a security that you 
willdo yourbest. The Spanish ambassador, for respect 
of the Pope, will present unto you the articles a 
they came from Rome, as likewise for to require that 
the delivery of the Infanta may be deferred til] the 
spring, his commission is to press for this, but to be 
satisfied with what we have yielded to here. We 
both humbly beg of your majesty that you will cop. 
firm these articles soon, and press earnestly for our 
speedy return. So craving your blessings, we res 
Your Majesty’s humble and obedient son and servant, 
Cuarves. Your Majesty's most humble slave anj 
dog, STEENIE.” 

Here is an early and melancholy proof of 
that duplicity for which Charles, in after life 
was distinguished, above every person of his 
age.—In July 1623, at the house of the Spanish 
Ambassador in London, James swore to the 
secret articles :— 

“* After dinner,’ says Arthur Wilson, ‘the king, 
retiring into the council-chamber, took another pr 
vate oath to observe certain articles in fayour of 
Roman Catholics, for the free exercise of their rej- 
















































| gion in all his dominions. And thus was the great 
| business accomplished (seemingly), which gave our 


king so much content, that, being transported with 
an assurance of the match, he was heard to say, 
* Now all the devils in hell cannot hinder it.’ So secure 
was he of it in his own opinion. But one that heard 
him said to others standing by, * That there was never 
a devil now left in hell; for they were all now gone 
into Spain, to make up the match.’ ” 

The way in which, after the marriage was 
broken off, both James and Charles endea- 
voured to dispossess the English people of their 
shrewd suspicion as to the real nature of “the 
secret articles,”—Buckingham being engaged, 
and quite willingly, to perjure himself on the 
occasion,—may afford instruction to the future 
historian. The historian may find, too, fertile 
subjects for reflection in a strange letter from 
James to the favourite preceding Buckingham, 
the Earl of Somerset ; and in two or three from 
the same monarch to Sir George More, Liev- 
tenant of the Tower, where the said Earl of 
Somerset was confined on suspicion of the Over- 
bury tragedy. From these letters, it is manifest 
that James was in the power of his subject;— 
that some extraordinary mystery was it- 
volved. Let the English chronicler unravel it, 
—if he can. One thing is certain,—that even 
the Gowrie conspiracy is less dark. 

Buckingham, as everybody knows, maintained 
his ascendancy over the feeble king to the very 
last. How, indeed, could he do otherwise,—he 
who could lay his hand upon the philosopher's 
stone when wanted ?— 

“ Here isa gentleman called Sir Francis Leake, 
who hath likewise a philosopher's stone, its worth but 
eight thousand ; he will give it me if you will make 
him a baron. I will, if you command not the contrary, 
have his patent ready for you to sign when I come 
down; he is of good religion, well born, and hatha 
good estate. I pray you burn this letter.” 

James, no doubt, did burn such letters, though 
there is now and then a fortunate oversight— 
fortunate, we mean, to the historian, who is 
thus enabled to understand charactersand events. 
Sir Francis was immediately raised to the pee™ 
age as Baron Deincourt, of Sutton, in the 
County of Derby. By Charles I. he was ele- 
vated to the Earldom of Scarsdale, in 1645. 

The number of letters in this collection by 
Charles I. is much greater than that by any 
other monarch, amounting to nearly one hut 
dred and fifty. They exhibit a striking contrast 
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= h those of | his father. James, as we have 
already said, wrote from the heart: in all his 
compositions we see the vain, weak, silly, well- 
read fool, with a kindly nature, and an anxiety 
confer benefits on all, especially his favour- 
ies, In Charles we have the cold, calculating, 
haughty master, claiming a right to the fortunes 
or lives of all his people,—considering the sacri- 
fice of both in his service as merely an act of 
juty, and scarcely deserving of even thanks. 


Not that he withheld his thanks, however,—but 
they came not from the heart: 
cool offspring of his policy. 


they were the 
Men were the 
monarch’s tools, and it was his business to em- 
ploy them in the way most suited to his own 
interests. If they perished, he was sorry—not 
wmuch for their sakes as for his own. His 
iehaviour in regard to Strafford is no bad illus- 
tration of his selfishness—and, we may well 
ald, of his duplicity. To the most faithful, 
devoted, and able servant he ever had, he thus 
writes, two davs after the bill of attainder had 
passed the Lower House :— 

“Strafford,_The misfortune that is fallen upon 
you by the strange mistaking and conjuncture of these 
times, being such, that I must lay by the thought of 
enploying you hereafter in my affairs; yet I cannot 
atisfy myself in honour or conscience without assur- 
ing you (now in the midst of your troubles), that 
upon the word of a king you shall not suffer in life, 
honour, or fortune. This is but justice, and therefore 
avery mean reward from a master to so faithful and 
iblea servant as you have showed yourself to be; 
yet it is as much as I conceive the present times will 
permit, though none shall hinder me from being 
Your constant, faithful friend, Cuartes R.” 


Yet, little more than three weeks later, he con- 
ented to that nobleman’s execution! If modern 
historians have dropped ‘‘a generous tear over 
the fate of Strafford,” his royal master had 
none to shed. 

The duplicity of Charles is even more detest- 
ible than the selfishness. He seems, indeed, to 
have been incapable of sincerity. Strong as 
weh language may seem, we apprehend it is 
jwtified even by the letters before us, elabo- 
ntely as they are designed to vindicate him- 
elf on all occasions,—well as they are cal- 
ulated “to make the worse appear the better 
rason.” Thus, in one to the Queen (July, 
145), alluding to an unpalatable proposal 
vhich he had lately received, he says :—“ I will 
give such an answer as shall signify nothing.” 
Again, to the Bishop of London, he writes that 
therebel party showed some inclination to treat 
vith him, provided he would consent to ex- 
change the Episcopal for the Presbyterian form 
of'government ; and he seems to think that he 
wught to comply, but inwardly resolving to re- 
sore Episcopacy the moment he should have 
the power. A strange case this to lay before a 
tishop! “T conceive the question to be,— 
vhether I may, with a safe conscience, give 
‘y to this proposed temporary compliance, 
vith a resolution to recover and maintain that 
inctrine and discipline wherein I have been 
ied?” Yet at this very time the king was 
‘eating with the Irish Catholics, the Court of 

ance, and even the Pope, to espouse the in- 
rests of that faith with a!l his might, if assisted 
vith men and money. He desires his Queen 
‘then at the French Court) to promise anything 
a for the requisite assistance. The fol- 

ek letter, addressed to the Pope himself 
(tated Oxford, October 20th, 1645), cannot be 
tisputed, for it is in the Vatican Library :— 

on holy father,So many and so great proofs 

‘he fidelity and affection of our cousin the earl of 
en we have received, and such confidence do 
ar edly repose in him, that your holiness may 
My give faith and credence to him in any matter, 


“eupon he is to treat, in our name, with your 
Wines, either by himself in person or by any other. 





Moreover, whatever shall have been positively settled 
and determined by him, the same we promise to sanc- 
tion and perform. In testimony whereof, we have 
written this very brief letter, confirmed by our own 
hand and seal; and we have in our wishes and 
prayers nothing before this, that by your favour we 
may be restored into that state, in which we may 
openly avow ourself Your very humble and obedient 
servant, Cuartes R.’’ 

For other astounding proofs of this monarch’s 
hypocrisy, we refer to vol. ii., pp. 363, 381, 390, 
410, 423,—and indeed to almost every page in 
the volume that is occupied by his correspon- 
dence. It is indeed true that he had no great 
liking for either Popery or Dissent, and that he 
was attached to the Episcopal Reformed Church; 
but it is equally true that he was more attached 
to his own royal prerogatives than to any faith 
or form of discipline. His double dealing more 
than any other cause brought him to the block. 
His intercepted letters, wherein he asserted that 
he had so worded his promises as to give them 
afterwards any meaning he might please, showed 
the people clearly that no dependence could be 
placed on his word or oath, and consequently 
that there could be no treaty with him. In 
spite of Hume’s glowing romance, Charles I. 
was the greatest knave that ever sat upon the 
English throne. That he repented at last, we 
sincerely hope and almost believe, but his tardy 
repentance could deserve no consideration with 
his human judges. 





Anecdotes of Dogs. By Edward Jesse, Esq. 
With Illustrations. Bentley. 


Turis is another volume of Mr. Jesse’s ‘ Glean- 
ings in Natural History’—the temper, sensibi- 
lities, and intellectual faculties of that one of 
the lower animals which has acquired the honour- 
able title of ‘the friend of man’’ being its theme. 
The character of these gleanings is well 
known. Anecdotes illustrating the instincts— 
or whatever higher name they may deserve— 
of animals are always of interest, literary and 
a and Mr. Jesse’s earnestness and 
ove of his subject pleasantly awaken those of 
the reader. The credulity of the author's enthu- 
siasm has an effect less sympathetic—corrective, 
in fact, of the error into which the former qua- 
lities might lead readers, as giving an occa- 
sional warning to a wholesome scepticism. Mr. 
Jesse accepts his narratives of animal sagacity 
with little discrimination; and finds them, 
therefore, to his purpose in sufficient abun- 
dance. The favourites of his speculations are, 
at times, agents little less intelligent in his rela- 
tions than in the page of fable; and, owing to 
this facility of belief, and laxness in the matter 
of authentication, his volumes are to be rather 
recognized as agreeable fireside or parlour-win- 
dow companions than recommended as trusty 
instructors. So universal a favourite, however, 
is the dog—so copious are its ana—and so many 
illustrations can every man’s experience furnish 
to the history of its sagacity—that Mr. Jesse is 
here on ground sure to be popular, and where 
a wide margin for credulity will be allowed. 
We will borrow an anecdote or two from his 
pages, for the amusement of our readers; 
though in a field so well hunted it is difficult to 
know when we may be quoting the familiar. 
There are, it appears, more enthusiastic dog- 
fanciers than even Mr. Jesse. That gentleman 
refuses to go quite so far asa French writer who 
affirms that, ‘with the exception of women, 
there is nothing on earth so agreeable, or so 
necessary to the comfort of man as the dog’’:— 
but he proclaims that “man deprived of the 
companionship and services of the dog, would 
be a solitary, and, in many respects, a helpless 
being.” He then proceeds to mention the little 
endearing traits of canine disposition which 





those less under the influence of the dog-star 
than himself may have overlooked; and enu- 
merates the various functions whose discharge 
makes up the figure of the animal's usefulness, 
and the several classes of men in whose business 
it is a partner. Both on the debtor and cre- 
ditor side of this account there are omissions. 
From the official dignity of the dog some deduc- 
tion should have been made in consequence of 
its recent separation from the costermonger—its 
abandonment of the dog-cart—its secession 
from the truck system: and, on the other hand, 
it has not credit in Mr. Jesse’s page for the im- 
pulse which it affords to the ingenuities, and 
support which it produces for the families, of 
the dog-stealer. 

“The origin of the dog,” says Mr. Jesse, 
grandly, ‘is lost in antiquity.”” Whether it 
is a wolf or a fox is one of the mooted points 
of Natural History. Mr. Jesse rather believes 
the dog to be a dog,—but admits that it may 
be a wolf. Wolves in sheep’s clothing have 
long been objects of proverbial denunciation ; 
but wolves in dog’s clothing there is too much 
reason to believe we may be feeding from our 
tables and fondling at our knees :— 

“The wolf, perhaps, has some claim to be con- 
sidered as the parent animal, and that he is sus- 
ceptible of as strong attachment as the dog is proved 
by the following anecdote related by Cuvier. He 
informs us, that a young wolf was brought up as a 
dog, became familiar with every person whom he 
was in the habit of seeing, and, in particular, fol- 
lowed his master everywhere, evincing evident cha- 
grin at his absence, obeying his voice, and showing a 
degree of submission scarcely differing in any respect 
from that of the domesticated dog. His master, 
being obliged to be absent for a time, presented his 
pet to the Menagerie du Roi, where the animal, con- 
fined in a den, continued disconsolate, and would 
scarcely eat his food. At length, however, his health 
returned, he became attached to his keepers, and 
appeared to have forgotten all his former affection, 
when, after an absence of eighteen months, his mas- 
ter returned. At the first word he uttered, the wolf, 
who had not perceived him amongst the crowd, re- 
cognized him, and exhibited the most lively joy. On 
being set at liberty, the most affectionate caresses 
were lavished on his old master, such as the most 
attached dog would have shown after an absence of 
a few days. A second separation was followed by 
similar demonstrations of sorrow, which, however, 
again yielded to time. Three years passed, and the 
wolf was living happily incompany with a dog which 
had been placed with him, when his master again 
returned, and again the long lost but still remem- 
bered voice was instantly replied to by the most 
impatient cries, which were redoubled as soon as the 
poor animal was set at liberty, when, rushing to his 
master, he threw his fore-feet on his shoulders, lick- 
ing his face with the most lively joy, and menacing 
his keepers, who offered to remove him, and towards 
whom, not a moment before, he had been showing 
every mark of fondness. A third separation, how- 
ever, seemed to be too much for this faithful animal's 
temper. He became gloomy, desponding, refused 
his food, and for a long time his life appeared in 
great danger. His health at last returned ; but he 
no longer suffered the caresses of any but his keepers, 
and towards strangers manifested the original savage- 
ness of his species.” 

Lord Clanbrassil and Lord Pembroke have 
thrown some light upon the subject,—as the 
following epitaph, in the garden at Wilton- 
House, may show :— 

Here lies Lupa, 
Whose grandmother was a wolf, 
Whose father and grandfather were dogs, and whose 
Mother was half wolf and half dog. 
She died on the 16th of October, 1782, 
Aged 12 years. 

But, leaving the question of genealogy,—let us 
come to the psychology of the dog. In the 
following anecdote, we have that animal in the 
character of a groom :— 

“ The extraordinary sense of a dog was shown in 
the following instance. A gentleman, residing near 
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Pontipool, had his horse brought to his house by a 
servant. While the man went to the door, the horse 
ran away, and made his escape to a neighbouring 
mountain. A dog belonging to the house saw this, 
and of his own accord followed the horse, got hold 
of the bridle, and brought him back to the door.” 

In the next, the dog is a physician :— 

“During a very severe frost and fall of snow in 
Scotland, the fowls did not make their appearance at 
the hour when they usually retired to roost, and no 
one knew what had become of them ; the house-dog 
at last entered the kitchen, having in his mouth a 
hen, apparently dead. Forcing his way to the fire, 
the sagacious animal laid his charge down upon the 
warm hearth, and immediately set off. He soon 
came again with another, which he deposited in the 
same place, and so continued till the whole of the 
poor birds were rescued. Wandering about the 
stack-yard, the fowls had become quite benumbed 
by the extreme cold, and had crowded together, when 
the dog, observing them, effected their deliverance ; 
for they all revived by the warmth of the fire.” 

The dog of the succeeding anecdote was a 
church-goer, and sound Protestant :— 

“Tt is a curious fact that dogs can count time. I 
had, when a boy, a favourite terrier, which always 
went with me to church. My mother, thinking that 
he attracted too much of my attention, ordered the 
servant to fasten him up every Sunday morning. 
He did so once or twice, but never afterwards. 
Trim concealed himself every Sunday morning, and 
either met me as I entered the church, or I found 
him under my seat in the pew.” 

And dog 4 was a good Catholic, and unconvert- 
ible :— 

“ Mr. Southey, in his ‘Omniana,’ informs us, that 
he knew of a dog which was brought up by a Catho- 
lic, and afterwards sold to a Protestant ; but still he 
refused to eat anything on a Friday.” 

The following dogs were sentimental dogs :— 

* Dogs have been known to die from excess of joy 
at seeing their masters after a long absence. An 
English officer had a large dog, which he left with 
his family in England, while he accompanied an 
expedition to America, during the war of the Colo- 
nies. Throughout his absence, the animal appeared 
very much dejected. When the officer returned 
home, the dog, who happened to be lying at the 
door of an apartment into which his master was 
about to enter, immediately recognized him, leaped 
upon his neck, licked his face, and in a few minutes 
fell dead at his feet. A favourite spaniel of a lady 
recently died on seeing his beloved mistress, after 

zlong absence.” 
And the next was a “sad dog” :— 

“A small cur, blind of one eye, lame, ugly, old, 
and somewhat selfish, yet possessed of great shrewd- 
ness, was usually fed with three large dogs. Watching 
his opportunity, he generally contrived to seize the 
best bit of offal or bone, with which he retreated into 
a recess, the opening to which was so small that he 
knew the other dogs could not follow him into it, 
and where he enjoyed his repast without the fear of 
molestation.” 

The eighth dog on our list figures as a lady’s 
maid :— 

“ His mistress always has her shoes warmed before 
she puts them on; but during the late hot weather 
her maid was putting them on without their having 
been previously placed before the fire. When the 
dog saw this, he immediately interfered, expressing 
the greatest indignation at the maid’s negligence. 
He took the shoes from her, carried them to the fire, 
and after they had been warmed as usual, he brought 
them back to his mistress with much apparent satis- 
faction, evidently intending to say, if he could,—‘ it 
is all right now.’” 

And the next “sly dog” was fit for anything :— 

“At Albany, in Worcestershire, at the seat of 
Admiral Maling, a dog went every day to meet the 
mail, and brought the bag in his mouth to the house. 
The distance was about half a quarter of a mile. 
The dog usually received a meal of meat as his re- 
ward. The servants having on one day only neglected 
to give him his accustomed meal, the dog, on the 
arrival of the next mail, buried the bag ; nor was it 
found without considerable search. 

‘ Sir Walter Scott,” says Mr. Jesse, “ has 


been heard to say that he would believe anything 
of a dog’’:—which is exactly the amount of 
faith necessary for the reception of the following, 
—the hero of which may be called the herald- 
dog :— 

“A gentleman of an ancient family, whose name 
it is unnecessary to mention, from his having been 
engaged in the troubles which agitated Ireland about 
forty years since, went into a coffee-room at Dublin, 
during that period, accompanied by a noble wolf dog, 
supposed to be one of the last of the breed. There 
was only one other gentleman in the coffee-room, 
who, on seeing the dog, went up to him, and began 
to notice him. The owner, in considerable alarm, 
begged him to desist, as the dog was fierce, and would 
never allow a stranger to touch him. The gentle- 
man resumed his seat, when the dog came to him, 
showed the greatest pleasure at being noticed, and 
allowed himself to be fondled. His owner could 
not disguise his astonishment. ‘ You are the only 
person,’ he said, ‘whom that dog would ever ailow 
to touch him without showing resentment. May I 
beg the favour of you to tell me your name ?“—men- 
tioning his own at the same time. The stranger 
announced it (he was the last of his race, one of the 
most ancient and noble in Ireland, and descended 
from one of its kings). ‘I do not wonder,’ said the 
owner of the dog, ‘at the homage this animal has 
paid you. He recognizes in you the descendant of 
one of our most ancient race of gentlemen to whom 
this breed of dogs almost exclusively belonged, and 
the peculiar instinct he possesses has now been shown 
in a manner which cannot be mistaken by me, who 
am so well acquainted with the ferocity this dog has 
hitherto shown to all strangers.’ ” 

We have reached the transcendentalism of 
the dog ;—and can do no better than break off 
here. The aristocratic tastes of the last speci- 
men he may have picked up from his education 
in “an ancient family;” but the aristocratic in- 
stinct asks some such explanation as that of 
animal magnetism.—Lady Morgan and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall have each contributed to the vo- 
lume accounts of the Irish wolf-dog: and the 
reader who desires more of such anecdotes as 
we have here given will find a cento in its 
pages,—where figure every variety of dog, save 
only the “dull dog.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Honey-Stew of the Countess Bertha, translated 
from the French of Alexander Dumas, by Mrs. Cooke 
Taylor.—This is a fairy tale, inculeating a fair 
moral ; which having delighted the children of Mrs. 
Taylor, she has translated for the delight and instruc- 
tion of the children of others. “ It is not necessary,” 
says Mrs. Taylor, “to defend the placing of works 
of fancy in the hands of children. They have been 
stigmatized as vehicles of deception ; but what child 
was ever deceived by them? It cannot seriously be 
contended that the story of Aladdin ever induced a boy 
to search for the Wonderful Lamp, or that any girl 
was tempted to have her head cut off by the history 
of the White Cat. The moral influence of Beauty 
and the Beast in its powerful manifestation of the 
domestic affections is not weakened by the introduc- 
tion of the Bear; nor is the influence of Cinderella’s 
example of patient submission diminished by the 
incident of the glass slipper.” Accordingly, the 
translator has conceived that the chivalrous morality 
taught by the Countess Bertha might be advanta- 
geously imported into our own juvenile library of 
fiction.— W hat is a honey-stew ? the caterer for the 
young intellectual appetite may desire to know. 
“The invitation to partake of a honey-stew was not 
to be despised in the Middle Ages; for it was the 
form used in asking you to a good and plentiful din- 
ner. People said then ‘Come and take your honey- 
stew with me to-morrow,’ as they now say ‘Come 
and take your soup with me to-morrow.’ In both 
cases, the dinner was tacitly understood ; with merely 
this difference, that the honey-stew was eaten at the 
end of the repast, but soup is eaten at the beginning.” 
The Countess Bertha’s honey-stew had a virtue of 
its own—a savour beyond its sweetness—which is the 
moral of the tale; and the pages which convey that 





moral are severally framed in a handsome border of 





gold, which makes the lesson pleasant to the 
while it is wholesome to the young digestion, " 

Thornberry Abbey, a Tale of the Establishea Chure 
—Amending the above title, we beg to call Thornberry 
Abbey “a tale” of some who wanted to become Rj. 
man Catholics, and did what they wanted, 
given there is none. The author—possibly from 4 
wise aversion to the mixture of polemics with fiction. 
assumes whatever he pleases ; smoothly, courteously 
and in an agreeable style, “tis true,—but with amagy, 
ficence of usurpation which, to say the least of j 
is more amusing than logical. Wants, hollownesses 
insuthiciencies, are at once supplied, filled up and 
perfected by a return to the forms and Ceremonies 
of Papal Christianity. ‘The whole book—like many 
of its predecessors, devoted to the no-conflicts of j 
young lady, who follows where her sympathies lead 
her—is written with as much feebleness as forheyy. 
ance. Heaven forbid, however, that we should {jj 
to do justice to the latter grace, by whomsneser 
exhibited! It will be a blessed day for true religion, 
when the different sects can meet in conclave, or for 
discussion, without calling each other names and 
each one invoking thunders on those who canno: 
agree with it. 

Characters, by the Rev. Denis Kelly.—This ism 
attempt to delineate the Christian aspect of variou 
phases of human life; and it is about the least su. 
cessful attempt which it has ever been our fortune to 
meet with. In fact, the characters, to use Pope's 
expressive phrase, “have no character at all.” 

Creation: a Vision of the Soul, by a Christin 
Platonist.—The ‘ Vision’ is simply the dream of s 
very disordered imagination. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A correspondent inquires if there be not some 

“nce between the principles which we have been 
as for the reformation and reconstruction of 

Learned Societies, and some of the terms of our 
jeading, in reply to an Apologist of those societies, 
Ce week. We believe that, if the querist will recon- 
sider the whole of our argument, he will find it in all 
respects consistent with itself, : Let him remember, 
that we have been approving division of labour while 
we have been advocating combination of purpose and 
ofmeans. We have regretted the independent birth 
of separate bodies ; whose several activity could but 
represent the indolence of the ancient institutions 
that had rendered it necessary, and who had each 
a separate establishment and maintenance to seek 
from the friends of science, But we have admitted 
the good to be obtained by this distinct and acci- 
dental classification; and recommended that the inde- 
pendent action of each should be retained, while they 
should assemble and fraternize for 4 common interest, 
a common housekeeping, and a common strength. 
Division giving life to union, and union giving con- 
centration and force to division, may be adopted as 
the motto of our whole scheme. That money can 
be useful asa motive to science, we have all along 
denied,—and regretted the collection of a fund by 
which, as we said, these societies are content to be re- 
presented instead of by their works. For this reason, 
ve rejoiced that the demand of the Council of the 
Geographical for an increased subscription, to support 
sich dignified inaction, had been refused :—and for this 
reison, we rejoice now that it was asked ; because that 
was the “too bad” of the matter, which has raised a 
sorm about their ears and those of their neighbours, 
and originated a very determined inquiry into their 
housekeeping... Science, on the other hand, being 
presented as the motive, money will, of course, be 
needed to assist her action,—and will as certainly not 
be refused to any amount which may be justified by 
her services. Working Societies the public will 
maintain—and at any cost, being themselves the 
gainers; merely showy ones they see no reason to 
maintain, even at a small cost, because it is so much 
not only loss, but obtained from them on false pre- 
tences, More money can be asked from the public 
oly on the plea of the former fund having been 
spent for their service. Our argument, we repeat, is, 
that the kindred societies should work severally, but 
together—live, as families should, in union, but do 
theirdistinct duties—pay one rent, use one machinery, 
—employing the latter in various directions, having a 
common end. For all these purposes, we contend that 
there isa sufficient fund in existence, thus brought 
together and economically applied ; and, if not, the 
public will make it sufficient. But the great evil 
(fom which no device of special pleading and no 
niaor consideration must induce us to turn our eyes) 
isin the system—at once its inefficiency and extra- 
vagance; and there must be the first move. No 
amount of money which could be conceded—no 
merely external application—can vivify that. It 
must be regenerated from within. Money as a means 
isan agent of power; asa scientific impulse it is dross. 
The Apologist, as we said, holds money to be the 
esential instrument of intellectual progress; we 
amit it to be a useful agent—but only where it is a 
posterior and subordinated one. The intellectual 
action must have begun that money can assist— 
it cannot originate the former. It can accelerate 
seed, not communicate motion. The sum of our 
pleading with these societies may be very shortly put; 
and our correspondent, we repeat, will find every 
jart of our argument to fit it :—associate, and you 
have afund,—reform, and you make the funda living 
Minciple,_spend it freely, in the cause for which it 
mas given, and you have a public who will support 
jou, and find as much more as you may want. 

The Sixteenth Meeting of the British Association 
villcommence, in Southampton, on the 10th of 
September; and the arrangements for the occasion 
have been forwarded to the members. A room will 
be provided for the reception of philosophical appa- 
Tatus and specimens of natural and artificial products, 
*hich may be sent for the illustration of particular 
‘ommunications, or for exhibition to the members 
generally, 

The next meeting of the Archeological Institute 
Vil be held on the Sth of June; the subject for dis- 


cussion being ‘On personal ornaments of all periods.” 
It is proposed to exhibit fibula, tores, armillz, rings, 
studs, pins, buckles, necklaces, beads, earrings, &c. ; 
and it is very desirable that objects of this kind in 
the hands of individuals, and which they may be 
desirous of contributing to the occasion, should be 
sent in some days before the meeting, to afford time 
for their classification, as far as possible, according to 
races and periods. The date of each object, it is 
intended, shall be written under it. Great difficulty 
has been found on former occasions, in arranging so 
large a mass of materials as are sent to these meet- 
ings, for want of sufficient time being afforded. 

The Council of the Camden Society have published 
their report ; and announce that their affairs are pros- 
perous. A further investment has been made to the 
credit of the Trustees during the year. The publi- 
cation ‘De Antiquis Legibus Liber,’ which is a 
chronicle of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, and 
of divers events of those times, edited by Mr. Staple- 
ton, is ready for delivery. The fourth publication 
for their past year will be the ‘ Diary of a Citizen of 
Calais,’ edited by Mr. J. G, Nichols; and the first 
volume for their next-—which is a further portion of 
the translation of Polydor Vergil’s History of Eng- 
land—is completed at press, and will shortly be 
ready for delivery to the members. 

The Anniversary Dinner of the Drury Lane Fund 
took place, on Monday last, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern—his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge presiding. The sum collected on the occa- 
sion amounted to 1,700/.; including 1,000/. left by 
the will of a deceased lady, and 100/. contributed by 
the Queen.—The week has abounded in meetings 
for the charitable support of various classes of the 
toiling community. Upwards of 1,000/. was collected 
at a festival in aid of the fund for carrying out the 
benevolent objects of the Philanthropic Society— 
who have undertaken to rescue the youthful criminal 
from the contamination of the gaol, and discipline 
him for happiness by industrial training and mental 
and moral improvement.—For the “ Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution,” nearly 1,500/. was collected 
ina similar way.—A ball has been given in aid of 
the “ Distressed Needlewomen ;"—a meeting held in 
behalf of the fund for the “ Dressmakers and Mil- 
liners ;"—and 1,000/. collected at a festival given by 
the “Society for the Protection of Young Females.” 

In India, that most munificent of philanthropists, 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, has made a further dona- 
tion of 5,0002. to the District Benevolent Society ; 
and purchased, besides, a plot of ground, on which 
to build rooms for the reception of 250 people—70 
to be lepers. The expense of the land and buildings 
will be 8,500/.—making a total of 13,5002. given 
away in a single act of charity——We are glad to 
hear, too, of the success of the British Hospital at 
Damascus, established in May, 1804, by the exer- 
tions of Dr. James Thompson, for the gratuitous relief 
of all nations resident in Palestine and Syria—the 
only source of medical aid within the entire limits of 
those countries, containing a population of two mil- 
lions—and dependent for its support on the contribu- 
tions of a few charitable individuals in London, and 
the pecuniary as well as professional assistance of 
its president, Dr. Thompson, himself. The institu- 
tion has already been productive of large benefit, 
and is rapidly removing the ignorant prejudices 
hitherto existing against medical aid amongst the 
natives. The physician now finds his way into the 
harems of the Turks and Moslems,—4,000 patients, 
of all classes and castes, have been prescribed for ; and 
the institution is one which we feel it a duty to bring 
under the notice of that public at home whom the 
multiplied appeals to their charity seem never to 






































































weary. 

In Edinburgh, a meeting was, last week, held of 
the ladies interested in the erection of the monument 
to John Knox, proposed to Le erected on the spot 
where he lived and died in that city. 

The five Academies, composing the French Insti- 
tute, held their annual public sitting on Saturday last. 
The gold medal, of the value of 1,200 francs, founded 
by the Comte de Volney—and which, this year, was 
to be given to the best Essay on Comparative Philo- 
logy—was awarded to Dr. Sjogren, member of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh :—and a simi- 
lar medal is to be given next year, for the best essay 








on the same subject. Two historical fragments, by 








M. Thierry, were read—one under the title of 
‘Constantine in Gaul,’ and the other on the progress 
of the tiers-état in France.—M. Halévy delivered 
a discourse on the rise and progress of operatic 
music in France. 

In Paris, the chiefs of the manufacturing interest 
have met, to form what they call a jury of rewards, 
for bestowing medals, prizes, and other encourage- 
ments on deserving workmen—as well as to protect 
the interests and aid in the moral improvement and 
material well-being of the class.—From the same 
capital, we learn that M. Buchon, a writer and savant 
of eminence, died there last week; and his funeral 
was attended by the brilliant corfége that in that 
country habitually follows genius to its grave. 

We learn, from Weimar, that the Grand Duke is 
about to restore and embellish the celebrated Castle 
of Wartzburg, in Thuringia, to which so many 
interesting memorials of the private life of Luther 
are attached. In excavating for the repair of the 
foundations, the workmen have discovered a series 
of eighteen columns in the Byzantine style, and a 
variety of other objects of Middle-Age origin. 

A Rio Janeiro journal speaks of a project for esta- 
blishing a transatlantic communication between Liver- 
pool and Para, by means of steam: from which 
latter place it is intended that boats of less steam- 
power and dimensions shall ascend the river of the 
Amazons, as far as Bolivia ; while a railway shall 
cross that country to Arica, on the Southern Sea.—In 
the State of Louisiana, a law has just been promal 
gated, which declares that, from and after the Ist of 
January, 1849, New Orleans, so important because 
of its port, shall, nevertheless, cease to be the capi- 
tal. This change has been determined by the almost 
constant prevalence of yellow fever in New Orleans ; 
and the town of Baton-Rouge, a healthy place, but 
situate forty leagues up the Mississippi, has been 
chosen for the future metropolis.—In Egypt, when 
the works of the barrage of the Nile shall be com- 
pleted it is in contemplation to build on the spot 
a new town, to be called Mehemet Ali, and which is 
intended to rival Cairo in importance.—We may 
mention, too, an important discovery which has 
been announced in Egypt, calculated sensibly to 
affect the commercial and political relations of that 
country. Several mines of coal have been found in 
the oasis of Ghenné, on the Arabic side of the 
Thebaid,—said to be equal to the best coals of Scot- 
land. It has long been the pronounced opinion of 
the learned that, according to the disposition of the 
soil, no bed of coals could exist in Egypt; and an 
unlooked-for source of wealth is thus opened up in 
that re-awakening country. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
—Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
Closing of the Present Exhibition. 

The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daiiy, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening, and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 16th 
inst.—Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, Is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
N.B.—The Gallery will be re-opened early in June, with Portraits 
f 1) i Personages. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 

their GALLERY, Firty-TuREE, PALL Mart..—Admission, is. ; 

Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of H 21 DELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2«. as heretofore. 

Novelties of extrem erest and information at the 
ROYAL POL HNIC INSTITUTION, 

Scenes in the OREGON TERRITORY form a part of an entirely 
NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS. Portraits of the most 
distinguished Men in the SIKH GOVERNMENT and ARMY of 
LAHORE, magnified by the OPAQUE MICROSCOPE; also, Por- 
traits of Sir H. Hardinge and Sir Robert and Lady Sale.—The PHY- 
SIOSCOPE and CHROMATROPE, with new and beautiful variations. 
The most interesting of the Noveities at work are MACINTOSH'S 
ROTARY ENGINE, COLEMAN’S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE for ascending and descending Inclined Planes. Farrell's 
ARCHIMEDIAN RAILWAY, and ENVELOPE CUTTING 
MACHINE, WOOD’S NEW PATENT STEAM-ENGINE 
GOVERNOR, and the ATMOSPITERIC RAILWAY.—Experiments 
with the DIVING BELL and DIVER. LECTURES on CHE- 
MISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with brilliant experi- 
ments.—Admission, 1s., Schools, Half-price. A brief description of 
the Oregon Territory, from Notes by a Nine Years’ Resident, pre- 
sentedtothe Visitors, aN 

A YOUNG NEW ZEALAND CHIEF in COSTUME, Grandson 
of Pomara, Chief of the Chatham Islands, attends daily at the NEW 
ZEALAND and AUSTRALIAN EXHIBITION, the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY, under the especial Patronage of Her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert,—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogues, 6d. 
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GENERAL TOM THUMB'S Farewell Levees atthe EGYPTIAN 
HALL.—On account of the unprecedented success and crowded state 
of the room at each Levee, the Little General begs respectfully to 
inform the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, that he will continue to 
appear every Day and Evening, in all the Costumes and Performances 
in which he had the honour of appearing three times before Her 
Majesty and at all the principal Courts of Europe. Hours from half- 


past 12 to 2, half-past 3 to 5, and half-past 7 to 9 o’clock.— Admission, 


ls.; Children under Ten years of age, hal -price.—All tickets that 
have been issued will be admitted, notwithstanding their dates.—After 
9 o’clock each Evening, the General appears in his New Play at the 
City of London Theatre, Bishopsgate-street. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Roya. Society.—April 30.—Sir W. Burnett, 
V.P. in the chair. A paper, by C. R. Weld, Esq., 
was read, giving an account of the Mace presented 
to the Society by King Charles IT.,in 1663. It has 
long been believed that this mace is identical with 
that turned out of the House of Commons by Crom- 
well, when he uttered the remarkable words “Take 
away that fool's bauble;” and not only have number- 
less visitors come purposely to the apartments of the 
Society to see the mace, but also several books, profess- 
ing to be authentic histories, have recorded, that the 
bauble mace is in the possession of the Royal Society. 
The author of the paper, by the aid of documents in 
the British Museum, has traced the history of the 
“ bauble”; which was made expressly for the Com- 
monwealth Parliament, a few weeks after the execu- 
tion of Charles I., and was quite different in form to 
the royal mace, being nearly destitute of ornament. 
This mace was used in the House of Commons till 
within a month of the Restoration; when a new mace 
was ordered to be made similar to that used in the 
time of Charles I. The mace in the possession of 
the Royal Society has not only a large crown and 
cross, but also the royal arms, and the letters C. R. 
four times repeated; which make it evident that it 
is not identical with the Commonwealth mace. But, 
not satisfied with this evidence, the author instituted 
a rigid search among the archives in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office for the warrant which he sup- 
posed might be in existence for making a mace for 
the Society; and was so fortunate as to find in the 
* Book of Warrants for the Year 1663,’ a warrant, 
under the head of Jewel House, ordering “ one guilt 
mace, of 150 oz., to be prepared and delivered to 
Lord Viscount Brouncker, President of the Royal 
Society of London for the improving of naturall 
knowledge by experiments, being a guift from his 
Majestie to the said Society.” The discovery of this 
important document destroys the long entertained 
belief of the identity of the bauble mace and that 
in the possession of the Royal Society ; and, at the 
same time, one of the most singular and popular 
errors on record. 


Arcu ®oLocicaL Institute.—May 1.—The Mar- 
quess of Northampton, President, in the chair.— 
Several presents were announced—and also the names 
of twenty-five new subscribing members. 

The subject previously announced for discussion, 
‘ Fictile Manufactures, including Pottery and Porce- 
lain of all countries and all periods,’ had excited 
great interest. The table was covered with numerous 
and valuable examples of the art, from the earliest 
to the most recent period. Specimens of Babylonian, 
Greek, Roman, Medieval, Italian and German 
pottery were grouped according to date; and, to con- 
tinue the series to our own time, a large case presented 
specimens from the collection of the late Enoch 
Wood and the manufactory of the Messrs. Minton, 
illustrative of the progress of the Staffordshire 
manufactories, from the time of Queen Elizabeth to 
the present day. Among the contributors to the 
exhibition were the Marquess of Northampton, Earl 
Spencer, Viscount Strangford, Sir Philip Egerton, 
Bart., Mr. Talbot, Mr. Jekyll, Mr. Bidwell, Lady 
Brancker, Mr. Strutt, M.P., Mr. J. W. Burgon, Mr. 
Dilke, Mr. Whincopp, Mr. Cole, Mr. Mayer, of 
Liverpool, the Rev. H. Addington, Mr. Gowen, Dr. 
Bromet, and Mr. Engleheart. 

Mr. Birch gave a brief, but comprehensive, sketch of 
the history of ancient FictileArt. He observed thatthe 
most ancient pottery extant was, probably, that found 
at Babylon and Nineveh ; some of this was of a fine 


red clay, and at the latter place varnished and en- 
amelled ware, probably of the time of Sardanapalus, 
had been found in the recent excavations of M. Botta. 
It was, perhaps, from Babylon that Fictile Art was 
transmitted to the Egyptians,—who appear to have 
exercised it at the earliest known period of their his- 


tory. Vases are found in the tombs in the vicinity 





of the Pyramids, of a date probably 2000 B.c., of 
baked clay, some glazed and of various colours. 
The ornaments of Egyptian pottery consist chiefly 
of flowers ; with occasionally a few human and ani- 
mal forms traced in black outline,—but the designs 
are coarse, and show little taste or invention. Mr. 
Birch proceeded to describe the Fictile Art of 
Greece and Italy. The vases of the archaic period 
are, 1. the Athenian, of a light and fine clay; the 
ornaments are on a fawn-coloured ground, and consist 
of bands and Meander borders. Animal forms occur 
but seldom in these designs,—the human form never. 
2. The black ware, ornamented with figures in relief, 
found throughout Etruria; and which we must consider 
the work of the Etruscan people, from about 660 B.c. 
to 416 B.c., when their power began to decline. The 
subjects of these vases are the most early Greek 
myths; some of the figures exhibiting monstrous 
combinations, borrowed from the oriental religions, 
and to be met with on the Babylonian cylinders and 
in the art of Persepolis. The material of this ware is 
black throughout.—Besides this class of vases, the 
indigenous product of Etruria, we find in that country 
specimens of the Fictile Art, imported by the Greek 
settlers, and resembling the vases found at Corinth by 
the traveller Dodwell. These are known by the name 
of Nolan-Egyptian or Phenician. The ground of this 
ware is a pale straw colour, with animals painted in 
maroon; the details and inner markings being given 
with the point of the graver, and some accessories 
picked out with crimson. The date of these vases is 
probably from 600 B.c. to 540 or 520 B.c.,—cor- 
responding with the mythic arrival of the Greek 
potters, Eucheir and Eugrammos, said to have been 
brought to Etruria by Demaratus, from Corinth.— 
To these earlier specimens, succeed the vases with 
black figures laid on a light ground. These are made 
of red clay, tinted with an orange-coloured varnish : 
the design was drawn in slight dark outline, or traced 
with a point, and the whole internal part of the figure 
filled up with black. The light inner markings of 
the figure were then incised on the black pigment 
with a graver, which cut down to the yellow ground 
of the vase itself; the accessories being picked out 
with purple and white, as in the class last described. 
These vases are often accompanied by inscriptions 
recording the name of the artist, the maker, that of 
the person to whom dedicated, and of the person- 
ages represented,—which are particularly valuable 
as evidence of the early forms of the letters. The 
subjects of these vases were all taken from the most 
ancient Greek legends,—the Cypriaca, the Iliad and 
Odyssey, the Hymns of Homer, and the works of 
Alceus and other early Greek poets. The figures 
on them are still drawn in the archaic style, and 
resemble those on the early coins of Sybaris, Cau- 
lonia, Tarentum, and other places in Magna Grecia. 
This class of vases is found associated with Etrus- 
can art and inscriptions in the tombs of the Etrurian 
Lucumos. They also occur in Greece Proper,—but 
with certain differences of fabric which forbid the 
supposition that they were all manufactured there,and 
imported thence to Etruria. It is more probable that, 
while those found in Greece itself are the indigenous 
product of that country, the Italian vases were the 
work of the Greeks who settled in the Etruscan cities. 
—After this more archaic period of pottery, succeed 
the vases of the best time of Greek Art, from the 
epoch of Phidias and Polygnotus, b.c. 470, to the 
archonship of Euclides, p.c. 404, These vases have 
red figures on a black ground. The material, like 
that of the earlier vases, is a fine red clay. The 
artist, having traced out the design, then filled up the 
whole of the background with the black pigment, 
following the contours of the group. The inner 
markings of the figures, which in the former style 
had been incised with the graver, were sketched in 
with a brush dipped in the black pigment which 
formed the ground. This change in the technical 
process gave scope to the freer and more refined 
treatment to which the Art of the period had attained. 
The subjects of these vases are apparently suggested 
by the works of the great painters of the day. They 
chiefly represent myths ; historical subjects are rare, 
and seldom of later date than the time of Cyrus. 
Representations of Croesus on the funeral pile, Mu- 
seus, Anacreon, and the Athenian Codrus, have been 
found. In the inscriptions of these vases, the use of 
the E and O, instead of the H and Q, affords a strong 








presumption that their date is earlier than the 

ship of Euclides, B.c. 404,—the recorded epoch of the 
introduction of the double letters into the 
alphabet. The finest specimens of this 
from Campania, Canino and Vulci. 
nian school of pottery contemporary with these vases 
we have examples in the lecythi buried with the 
dead, and the alabastra, or phials for unguents, 
called from the material of which they were otiga. 
ally made. They are of a fine red clay, covered 
with a white pigment, on which designs were traced 
in black, sienna, brown, or scarlet. The subjects of 
the lecythi are, principally, the meeting of Electra 
and Orestes at the tomb of Agamemnon, and other 
scenes from the Oresteid of the three tragediang 
On the alabastra are represented the Meetings of 
Athenian ladies and their lovers. Besides these 
kinds of pottery, the vases with red figures on black 
grounds are also found at Athens,—but are not » 
peculiarly the product of the Attic school.—The 
third period of Greek Fictile Art may be consi. 
dered to range from the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, B.C, 404, to the time of Alexander the Great, 
B.C. 333. To this time belong the fine vases of Apulia, 
—particularly those of Ruvo, the ancient Rubastini, 
Among the most beautiful examples may be mentioned 
the vase of the potter Meidias, in the British Mu- 
seum, with the subject of Castor and Pollux carrying 
off the daughters of Leucippus,—the vase with the 
subject of the Toilet of Aphrodite, belonging to Mr, 
Rogers,—and that with the myth of Dionysos and 
the Camel, the property of the Duke of Hamilton, 
The design, in these vases, is characterized by greater 
freedom and technical skill in drawing, and more 
complexity of grouping; the lines of the compo 
sition are more flowing and luxuriant.—This fer. 
tility of invention and dexterity of execution 
immediately preceded the complete decadence of 
vase painting. In that part of Italy now called 
the Basilicata, a coarse style arose after the time of 
Alexander the Great ;—the extant specimens of which 
enable us distinctly to trace the progressive decline 
of the art. Clumsy, full forms, like those of the 
Flemish school of painting, were substituted for the 
graceful proportions of the earlier Greek style; the 
ornaments are crowded and ill designed, and the 
subjects almost limited to the Dionysiac rites,—then 
very prevalent in Italy. The taking of Syracuse, by 
Marcellus, 212 B.c., may be considered the final epoch 
of the art of Greek vase painting; after which time 
it is probable that the manufacture of them ceased, 
—Froma survey of the history of Greek Fictile art, 
it appears that, in each successive period, the subjects 
represented on the vases were supplied from the 
mythscommemorated in the popular poetry of theday, 
It is remarkable, that the epoch when the art of vase 
painting ceased is distinguished in the history of the 
Greek mind by the extinction of poetic invention, 
the corruption of taste, and the decay of ancient 
faith and regard for national tradition, It would 
seem that Fictile Art obeyed the general law of 
national decadences; and that when the subjects of 
the vase painter ceased to be of popular interest, 
his art was no longer needed.—Mr. Birch illustrated 
his remarks by the fine collection of Greek vases on 
the table before him ; and, after describing the painted 
vases, called the attention of the meeting to three fine 
examples of the black Greek ware of the latest period 
from Benghazi, the ancient Berenice, near Tunis — 
one of which had an inscription of palaographic in- 
terest. These rare specimens were exhibited by Mr. 
Bidwell.—Mr. Birch then proceeded to give an ac 
count of some varieties of Roman ware found in this 
country. Ist. The so-called Samian or red ware, appa 
rently imitated from the fabric of the early Etruscan 
black ware. It is ornamented with reliefs, the whole 
vase being either cast in a mould, or portions of em- 
bossed work laid on the plain surface. The clayis red, 
and apparently an artificial compound ; it is generally 
glazed. The reliefs are commonly hunting subjects, 
but are sometimes mythological. This ware 1s found 
in great abundance in Italy and throughout the Ro 
man provinces. It is called by the Roman wniters 
Aretine ware, from Aretium, or Arezzo,—where & 
celebrated manufacturer of it continued probably till 
the 8th century, a.p.—This ware is generally stamped 
with the name of the potter, who appears to en 
been of servile condition, and occasionally of @ = 
barous race. The recurrence of the same potter 
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=n the specimens found in England, Holland, 
and other parts of the Roman Empire, would lead 
mather to the inference that it was all issued from one 
or more great central manufactories in Italy ; though 
4 has been strongly maintained that the specimens 
found in Britain and other provinces were the pro- 
duct of native potteries. Specimens of this ware were 
exhibited by Sir Philip Egerton, Bart., from North- 
wieh, in Cheshire—where a Roman pottery is sup- 

xed to have existed,—and also by Mr. Talbot.— 
Mr, Birch proceeded to point out and compare a 
variety of specimens of the coarse yellow, dark blue, 
unglazed red, black, and light red terra-cotta Roman 
ware—chiefly from the collection of the Marquess 
of Northampton. 

Some interesting examples of Celto- Roman 
yare, recently discovered at Harpenden, Herts, 
vere exhibited by the Rev. H. Addington, Mr. 
Birch pointed out the distinction, in fabric and 
material, between these works of the Romanized 
Britons and the genuine British ware of ruder and 
coarser character, found in barrows, Excellent types 
ofthe latter were exhibited by E. Strutt, Esq., M.P., 
and by Sir Philip Egerton, Bart. 

Among the specimens illustrative of medizval 

tery may be noticed a remarkable fragment from 
the collection of Mr. Whincopp. It appeared to 
have formed part of a vessel ornamented with a 
Gothic architectural design, in high relief, and bore 
avery brilliant green glaze. 

The specimens of Maiolica, or Faenza ware, con- 
tributed by Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, and Mr. Gowen, 
vere numerous and good. The Secretary, in alluding 
to them observed, that Dr. Klemm, of Dresden, was 
ofopinion that this ware was first made subsequently 
to the introduction of Chinese porcelain into Europe, 
iy the Portuguese, in 1518. ‘The earliest manufac- 


ture was at Faenza; but Urbino and Sienna became ; demy to be a public institution,—the members of 


afterwards celebrated for it. It has been supposed 
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FINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

WE cannot agree with those who hesitate to pro- 
nounce this, the seventy-eighth Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, superior to most of its predeces- 
sors. Not only are the greater men among our 
painters in full force this year, but among the rising 
artists, the “passion for Art and larger desire to 
excel” appear to have been working their part; 
and have led to some results that bear a nearer 
comparison with the efforts of the more experienced. 
After, however, the first recovery from that agree- 
able surprise with which works of power and genius 
burst upon the eye, it is impossible, on looking 
round the walls, not to be struck with the apparent 
caprice of the Hanging Committee. It would seem 
as if, so soon as advantageous situations had been 
assigned to the performances of the members of the 
Academy, the next claims consisted in feebleness 
and inefficiency. When we reflect on some well- 
known intimacies in the world of Art, and shut not 





our eyes to the obvious facts of consanguinity, we 
feel inclined to ask, Whether the Academicians really 
conceive that the Academy exists only for their 

glorification? The public generally believe the Aca- 


which are invested with a public trust, and, because 


that many of the designs are from the hand of | of that trust, enjoy certain privileges and immuni- 


Rafaelle himself; but although a letter from the 
great painter to the Duchess d*Urbino has been 
cited, stating that the drawings ordered by that prin- 
ces for porcelain were in progress, it is probable 
that most of these subjects were furnished by en- 
gavings after the great masters. Mr. Mayer also 
ahibited some curious landscapes in terra-cotta, 
vhich he purchased in Calabria, where they were 


made; but he had not been able to ascertain where | 


the manufacture was situated, except that it was in 
the “interior.” Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., with 
reerence to these specimens, made a few remarks on 
the terra-cotta decorations of the Fiirstenhof at Wis- 
mar,in Mecklenburg,—which he considered to be of 
Iulian workmanship. The discussion was closed 
ty Mr. Cole; who observed upon the examples illus- 
tnting the progress of the Staffordshire manufactories 
towhich we referred in the last Atheneum. 

Sir Philip de Grey Egerton communicated an 
weount of the discovery of a sepulchral urn in a 
tumuluson Delamere Forest ; it is of earthenware, 
apparently slightly baked or sun-dried. The marks 
of the lathe are visible in the interior; but, for want 
 upport while the material was soft, the form of 
thevessel is not symmetrical. Its largest circumference 
82 ft. 11 in.; diameter of the foot, 5 in. ; height, 
ltlin, It is rudely ornamented on the upper 
wt with parallel lines drawn diagonally in various 
irection..Mr. Willement sent for inspection a 
paster cast from part of the iron-work which for- 
erly inclosed the monument of Queen Eleanor, in 
Westminster Abbey. Although rough, it was suffi- 
tent to show the great beauty of the original. A 
tueral sketch of the whole screen is given in ‘ Car- 
t's Ancient Architecture,’ Vol. 2, pl. vii..—in which 
he juxtaposition of the several varieties of patterns 
shown, Mr. Willement considered this work to 
we auite equal in design and execution to the more 
®ebrated iron-work on the doors of Notre Dame, at 

ns; and expressed a hope that, at the recommen- 
of the Institute, the Dean and Chapter of 

"etminster might be induced to restore this beau- 
Mf work of Mediaeval Art to its original situation. 

At a meeting of the Committee on Monday, the 

aident in the chair, a letter was received from M. 

Fan acknowledging his election as an Honorary 

reign Member. 

an yond of the members will take place on the 


ties. The minister who seeks to consolidate poli- 
| tical power may be permitted to give preference to 
| his friends, if they be equally competent with 
| strangers:—but from an artist, delicacy and honour 
are expected, and he must not only be pure, but 
| above suspicion. Now, we might refer to many 
strange preferences manifest in the present Exhi- 
bition; but shall content ourselves with drawing 
attention to the relative positions of Nos. 467 and 
| 468,—that is, to a work of high Art by Mr. J. C. 
Horsley, and to the by no means satisfactory execu- 
tion of acontemptible subject by Mr. A. D. Cooper. 
Passing, for the present, the further discussion of a 
topic painfully forced on our attention, we proceed 
to the pleasanter duty of examining the more bril- 
liant points of the Exhibition. 

Mr. Maclise’s only contribution, Ordeal by Touch, 
seizes at once the consideration of the spectator. 
The tale has roused all his own imagination; and in 
return, the painter sways that of the public to whom 
he addresses himself with resistless power. “ ‘The 
belief that the corpse of the murdered person would 
bleed on the touch, or at the approach, of the mur- 
derer, was universal among the northern nations,” 
—and upon this superstition the incidents of the 
picture hang. We do not remember any one of this 
painter’s many productions in which he has with 
more perspicuity arranged the ideas that seem to 
crowd upon him; nor,—while many of the faults 
that mar excellence still cling to his execution and 
his notions of Art,—can we remember any which 
afforded so much reason for dwelling upon his 
selection of colour and the absence of unpleas- 
ing exaggeration. The dead body lying in sad 
solemnity before the altar, where the tapers throw 
a glare on the image of the Virgin and Child,— 
the figure of the murderer, who ventures the 
touch with tension of sinew and conscience-stricken 
dread of the result,—the varied actions of indig- 
nation and watchful scrutiny in the heads of the 
judicial personages on the left side of the altar,—the 
ready daring of one of the mailed warriors who holds 
his gauntlet to hurl it, if necessary, in defiance,—the 
shrinking of the women, who instinctively draw 
their babes away from the horrors of the scene,—the 
quiet solemn bearing of the chief of the priests,—and 
above all, the eager denunciation of the widowed 
woman who is the accuser—these are only the 





chief points in a story where a number of acces- 





sories, equally true but of minor import, are thrown 
in to make up a whole, such as the genius of 
Maclise can conceive and his pencil so well 
execute. The draughtsmanship of the limbs, the 
study of the draperies, the foreshortening of the 
widow’s face, the wonderful discrimination in the 
varieties of similar expression, the technical dexte- 
rity, are connected with asublimity of thought that 
appears to lose itself in the contemplation of the 
terrible theme,—and therefore, to neglect, and feel to 
be unnecessary, some ofthe blandishments of Art. 
It is true, that it would be difficult to apologize in 
any other way for the black foreground, the unvary- 
ing harsh hardness, and the absence of all effort to 
give richness to the colouring. That these are 
necessary concomitants we cannot admit; but seeing 
that they are apparently the always unavoided 
flaws of Mr. Maclise’s powers, we content ourselves 
with merely adverting to them. 

With what strange diversity of sentiment one 
passes from this scene of guilt and vengeance and 
sorrow, to the exquisite delineation which (in 53) 
Mr. Edwin Landseer has given of Peace. Here, 
and in its companion picture, Time of War (83), 
their painter has drawn, from a few simple materials, 
two of the most striking manifestations of the 
blessings of peace and miseries of war ever de- 
veloped by the poet. Who can look without de- 
light on that stretch of down or table land on which 
the sheep are browsing, while far towards the hori- 
zon the cloud-shadowed ocean bears the merchant 
vessels that have taken the place of the mighty 
men of war? It is in the foreground, however,— 
where the rusty disused gun, reddened with the 
oxydation of years, and buried in the long wavy 
grass, exposes its gaping harmless mouth to the 
gaze of the lamb,—that the allusion may be chiefly 
found. The tenders of the sheep are engaged in 
winding off the thread,—the steamer puffs away from 
the quiet harbour in the distance,—and around the 
principal object sheep and goats group in every 
variety of repose. The skilfulness of colour here 
exceeds, by many degrees, the art of the compo- 
sition,—which is not so happy as in Mr. Landseer’s 
efforts in general. But in 83 the two qualities 
are admirably united; while the vigour of the story 
is as conspicuous as is the gentle dreamy influ- 
ence felt in the other. Seldom has power of hand 
and knowledge of form produced a more exquisite 
foreshortening than is seen in the head of the dead 
horse and the hind-legs of the wounded one. ‘The 
sudden prostration of horse and rider,—the ruin ot 
domestic joys,—the overthrow of those old walls 
where the vine still spreads its trellised branches 
against the light of the distance, and at the foot of 
which sprang the rose whose bloom mocks the 
blackness of the scene,—and the clouding smoke 
that, amidst shattered walls and smoking beams, 
appears to conceal dangers and horrors equal to 
those of the foreground,—all these are forcible illus- 
trations, put forth with all the powers of Mr. Land- 
seer’s pencil. The black horse, which rears its head 
against the looming smoke, is splendid in form and 
in colour; and the figures of the men are painted 
with equal knowledge and skill. The other works 
of this distinguished artist are also of the same high 
rank. The Stag at bay (165), worrying the hounds 
in the water, while the storm ruffles every tree 
along the coast of the lake, and spreads behind him 
a background of gathering clouds that lour upon 
the water in the distance, is also an exemplification, 
though in a very different manner, of his versatile 
genius. 

But the completest painting of the present Ex- 
hibition, by the same artist, is undoubtedly (291) 
Refreshment. A white horse, with picturesque trap- 
pings, takes his fill of carrots and other vegetables 
from the bottom of an overturned tub; while the 
hostess and the rider settle the reckoning, and the 
attendant dogs (magnificent animals) take their 
opportunity for repose. The distance affords us a 
glimpse of water and mountain scenery, with a 
shepherd tending sheep in the middle ground. The 
rich warm creamy colour of the horse may be judged 
of by those who remember the horse at a highland 
shelty of former years; but the tired expression of 
the fagged animal as he leans forward to demolish 
the welcome meal is original and admirable. The 
blue of the lad’s smock, the violet of the woman’s 
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dress, and the grey of the tub and its rusty hoops, 
make, with the red lining of the horse’s collar, a most 
Picturesque grouping of colours, which come out 
very boldly from the grey spaces of rock that spread 
themselves into the distance. The wonderful facility 
of Mr. Landseer’s brush has seldom been more 
powerfully displayed than in all these contributions; 
and the public welcome them with that avidity with 
which they have long received the works of this 
artist. It is always delightful when a man whose 
popularity had apparently reached its climax con- 
tinues to improve. The drawing of the human 
figure, and the painting of the flesh in the present 
works, far exceed the similar qualities in Mr. Land- 
seer’s previous paintings. 

Mr. Turner’s many canvasses present, on the 
spaces that scem to be, from year to year, his allotted 
ground, the same congeries of yellows, reds, and 
blues, ticketed with strange titles having no ap- 
parent connexion with the heaps of colour before 
us,—but certainly, this year, sparing us some of 
those “ M, S.” effusions from the ‘ Fallacies of Hope’ 
which, in previous Exhibitions, have appeared to 
unite the vagaries of the pencil with those of the 
pen. Whalers (boiling blubber), entangled in flaw 
ice, endeavouring to extricate themselves, (494) pre- 
sents, it is true, something more tangible. As we 
heard a gentleman say, ‘ That’s reasonable ;”’ one 
can make forms out of those masses of beautiful, 
though almost chaotic, colours. The sea-green hue 
of the ice, the flicker of the sunbeam on the waves, the 
boiling of the blubber, and the tall forms of the ice- 
bound vessels, make upan interesting picture, dressed 
in Turner’s magic glow. But what shall we say to 
(384) Undine giving the Ring to Mas«niello, Fisher- 
man of Naples, or (411) The Angel standing in the 
Sun? ‘That there is art in them, consummate art, 
in reconciling to the eye such effusions of all the 
strongest and most opposing colours of the palette, 
we freely admit: but we as freely declare our regret, 
that over such aberrations of talent no controlling 
influence exerts its genial restraint,—and that, from 
one Exhibition to another, one of the really greatest 
names of modern Art is allowed, by the conspicuous 
places still assigned to his works, to draw down upon 
his fancies the laughter of all who, though giving 
rein to the imagination, still see things somewhat 
as they are. 

Let us turn from him to Danby, to Lee, or to 
Creswick. Each of them revels in the true poetry 
of nature; each of them presents to us scenes of 
beauty that win our utmost admiration. Danby 
may be almost accused of exaggeration in order 
to obtain his wished-for end; but his works still leave 
us in the present world; there is a palpable system of 
things: whereas, in most of Turner's, the ‘‘rudisindi- 
gestaquemoles”’ would appear, were it not for histitles, 
to have been the main theme of his workmanship! 
Mr. Danby’s most successful works are 475 and 500. 
In the latter, admirable as is the representation of 
the earliest break of the sun’s beams in Morning, 
there is a blackness which strikes us as not alto- 
gether the thing: but in the Fiskerman’s Home, the 
sunrise, behind the picturesque tree-crowned rock, 
undegavhich the fisher’s hut is ensconced, has all 
the power and magnificence of nature reflected in 
it. The whole scene is delightful. It suggests, as 
the waves lazily succeed one another over that flat 
circling beach, how completely the dwellerin the soli- 
tary bay must be free from the ordinary troubles and 
cares of men,—Lee’s landscapes are rich in colour, 
felicitous in subject; presenting works of nature, 
where the fresh green trees, aided by the peculiarity 
of his brush that turns up its touches to catch the 
light, inspire one with an instant desire to leave 
the wilderness of bricks and mortar, and plunge 
into recesses abounding with such dashing streams 
and picturesque weirs. Mr. Lee is another of those 
who do not halt under the influence of popularity. 
Although we have no special allusion to make to 
his individual performances, we may mention them 
all as improvements on his former works; merely 
remarking that the rich tone recently introduced 
into his paintings has added to them a double value. 

At one end of the East Room, there is a congre- 
gation of small paintings, of which Mr. Eastlake’s 
forms the nucleus, Let us confess that it has dis- 
appointed us in its wool-like working; that there 
is a prettiness in the place of high beauty; and that 


the Visit to the Nun forms altogether a subject 
of a morbid sort of pathos. That any work from 
Mr. Eastlake’s exquisitely delicate pencil should be 
a failure, is not to be expected. In the present 
instance, he has wrought his simple subject with 
good effect ;—there is a sweet passage of a long 
perspective of cloister, in which the tread of an 
inmate fails to disturb the robins, who appear equally 
domesticated in that quiet retreat. The little child 
who brings the offering of flowers, is also a touch- 
ing point in the picture. 

Unrivalled for the certainty of his powers, the wit 
of his pencil, the deep knowledge of human nature 
as exhibited in the more ordinary scenes of life, is 
Mr. Leslie. In the collection of this year his genius 
is conspicuous. Lacking space, in the present 
number, to do justice to the reading of the will in 
the Scene from Roderick Random (67), we must close 
our notice by directing attention to the beautiful 
feeling of (171) Mother and Child. How this puts 
to flight all those inane imitations of ancient masters, 
where that alone which equals them is the stiff 
working from which they would willingly have 
freed themselves! Here is, indeed, the exulting 
bounding joy of nature, as it exists to-day,—as 
it must have been whenever the mother’s heart 
leapt at the contemplation of the round limbs 
and dreamy guileless face of her infant offspring. 
What an observer of life is Mr. Leslie! Howsweetly 
the little hand is suffered to be nestled in the neck of 
the mother! What is mere Art, where the holder of 
the brush is the wielder of an influence over the 
deeper seated moral feelings of our nature? The 
colour, it is true, as an ensemble is charming; but it 
is so unobtrusive in its claims, that, on leaving the 
mass of dull reds and dingy greens, we think only of 
the unalloyed tenderness of the mother towards her 
child. 

Sculpture Gallery. 

Year after year, the narrowness of the limits as- 
signed to Sculpture within the walls of the Academy 
is becoming of less and less importance, The room 
appears as if it were expanding under the diminishing 
number and bulk of its contents. This year, the ar- 
rangement is even picturesque ; and there are points of 
view from which the eye embraces all the sculptured 
population of the place. Most of the works are of a 
kind which admits of stowage upon shelves ; and the 
groups and personages which cannot be so disposed 
of have, thus, elbow room to show their graces on 
the floor. A few years more of decrease, in the ratio 
of the last two, will leave even the space here accorded 
a superfluity;—and Sculpture, as represented at the 
Academy, may be conveniently provided for by such 
arrangements as would furnish a commodious hair- 
dresser’s shop. 

We are weary of saying the same thing, as Exhi- 
bition succeeds to Exhibition; weary of marking the 
settlement of this most transcendental of the Arts 
towards its lowest and vulgarest forms—and even of 
exonerating the artist from the blame. When the 
nymphs and goddesses of Sculpture shall have finally 
abandoned the Academy, it may, perhaps, become 
less an object of ambition that faces of the most un- 
questionable mortality should figure in plaster or in 
marble—on the lost chance of being mixed up with 
such an assemblage. To consort, at an exhibition, with 
Psyche and Apollo—to hold levee with the great his- 
toric and poetical figures of the world, or see company 
with the nymphs,—may be, just now, a temptation into 
plaster, which is—happily in that view, at least—on 
the decline. A marble bust in the Cave of Sculp- 
ture shows like a sort of apotheosis, while the spirit- 
ualities of the art are attending and surrounding ; but 
the glory wiil have departed when it shall become a 
mere election of another mortal into the company of 
heads as mortal and foolish as his own, Then, perhaps, 
may come a re-action. There will be a looking out 
amongst us for the diviner forms of the art,—induced 
by very disgust of our own: and if the Muse of 
Sculpture have not gone too far from us, by that time, 
for the-hearing of the new appeal, we have already 
said over and over again that this very bust practice is 
at least keeping alive the technicals which are to wait 
upon her whenshe returns. There is one misfortune 
attendant upon the practice, however, from which 
redemption will be difficult and tedious, if the sway of 
the sculpture craniology extend much farther and be 
greatly prolonged, The habit of working from such 




































































[May 9 
models will leave an influence upon Art, which anim 
mediate return to the fountains of beauty vill k 
powerless to counteract. However impossible it hag 
been to communicate to the faces, which look all sorts 
of unutterable and unimaginable things from the 
shelves of the Academy, the character of the Givinitieg 
whom they arethere to rival,—the leaven ofthe human 
will be found introducing itself into the Composition of 
the divinities, in expressions which will be sure tj 
raise question of their divinity. A Venus or Ant 
nous who should betray the most distant family 
relationship to some of the aspects that are the te 
markable lights of the Academical Golgotha, woul 
be deposed from Olympus by the universal consen, 
of gods and men, 

Under influences such as these, it need be no 
matter of surprise that the present exhibition, even 
in its more spiritual portion, falls short of what we 
might expect from the more propitious elements that 
are working in itsfavour. A feeling of dissatisfaction 
is the result, if this is to be taken as the highest 
expression of the native school. As we have gail 
the works of the ideal class are too few to jostle ead 
other in their den; and amongst these, there jg no 
one of those masterpieces such as, in former years, at 
once caught the eye—gathering the visitors around 
at its invitation, and holding them there by the spell 
of the affections and the assent of the judgment, 
The highest Art is unrepresented at the Academy; 
and the amateur has to refer to the divine memories 
by which that dim vault is haunted, or to his know- 
ledge of what is passing elsewhere, for the assurance 
that it exists amongst us, There is much here, hov- 
ever, that is creditable to a school—though nothing 
that should crown it; and the second visit takes of 
something of the disappointment which waited on 
the first. The works of all kinds in this Exhibition 
are 131 in number. Of these 77 are the proper 
population of the Academical skullery—bust and 
medallion ; and 14 others are portraiture in various 
kinds:—making a total of 91 mere personalities, 
and leaving a remainder of only 40 for the ideal 
of the Art. A further deduction has yet to be made, 
before we can at all venture to use such a word 
“so as not abusing it,’ and then, it will be understood 
how of this synopsis the margin is a small one within 
which the artist is working with beauty, or for fame. 
On no conditions from which such elements have been 
excluded has he ever attained to the perfection ot 
his art. The types of the Beautiful are, as we have 
said, importunately outnumbered in the English 
sculptor’s practice by such types as Art would cha- 
racterize in terms which courtesy declines ;—and the 
worker in such, even though he have a seat in the 
Academy, must expect none on Parnassus on the 
claim of having been a tenth or twentieth producer 
of foolish faces. 

Of even such materials as here exist most desers- 
ing of notice, our report has been limited by our own 
anticipation of the present Exhibition. Old ac- 
quaintances present themselves anew within these 
walls, to whom we have already assigned their 
places. Baily is represented here by two figures 
which have had their credentials at our hands:— 
(1402) the statue of His late Royal Highness tle 
Duke of Sussex, in the character and costume o! 
Grand Master of the Freemasons of England ; and 
(1404) the marble statue of The late David Har, 
Esq. ; who, in conjunction with the late Raman Raye, 
established, in Calcutta, a college for national edu: 
cation,—in which institution, as we have already 
informed our readers, this work is to be erected. Or 
this latter work the reader will remember, or find, 
our opinion and description as given at the time of its 
completion [No. 902].—The former, also described 
on its completion [No. 879], is here only in the 
model ; the annual festival of the Freemasons having 
interfered with the exhibition of the marble, which 
it was determined to inaugurate on that ceremoniil 
occasion in the hall of their Grand Lodge.—Keep- 
ing, however, amongst the Academicians, we regret 
to say, that we keep still upon the ground of por- 
traiture—Mr. Gibson and Mr. McDowall, the Acs 
demician Elect, both appearing here only by thet 
particular expression of an art in which they have 
taken the first secular honours. In each case, how- 
ever, it is an expression of power. There 1s no wl 
work in the Exhibition, portrait though it be, ¢ 
Gibson's statue, in marble, of The Hon. Mrs. Hewry 
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(1392). 
~~ sculptor has had 


Let us observe, in the first place, 
a great advantage over 


+. colleagues, in having to work upon a female 
With a there is some possibility of ideal- 


iting a faithful reproduction of the real, and taking 
ieal freedoms with those modern conventionali- 
ties of costume which, absolutely refusing ‘hemselves 
to the handling of the art, cover, at the same time, all 
on which Sculpture should work, But there is no 
getting rid of the impracticability of costume where 
the soldier is to be represented *in his armour as he 
jived;” and no converting them even to use, where 
a formal personation 1s intended, save by such means 
as Baily has adopted in his statue of the Grand 
Master—and these belong too much to the resources 
of picture to suit the calm and severe simplicity of 
Sculpture. Mr. Gibson has dealt with his work 
like an antique sculptor ; and in his hands, portraiture 
isearried into the region of high Art. The figure is 
all but naked ; yet the draperies which the sculptor 
has employed are disposed with such exceeding skill 
as,not only to give the aids of support and variety to 
his composition but, to give to the statue the appear- 
ance of being clothed. All the freedom which his art 
required is obtained, with consummate mastery, by 
means, and with a result, from which the Roman 
matron would not have shrunk. Mr. McDowall has 
had all the worst disadvantages of portrait to contend 
vith in his marble statue (1403) of Admiral Lord 
Viscount Exmouth, ordered, by Government, for erec- 
tion in the Hall of Greenwich Hospital. Nothing can 
reconcile the dress of the naval commander to the 
fshions of transcendental art ; and Mr. Park would 
boldly have stripped the English Admiral, and called 
hima Greek. Mr. McDowall has done what he 
could with such materials as he had, and without de- 
yaturalizing the hero. To the face are given that 
life and individuality which, without knowledge of 
the original, convey the sense of likeness; and the 
attitude of the figure is assenting to the expression 
of command which the former wears. The right 
am, pointing forward, interprets the suggestion of 
the speaking lips, and brings that side of the body 
into advance; while the left drawn backward by the 
am, Which rests far back on that side, has helped 
theartist to variety and action in his modelling. For 
drapery, the universal cloak—military on shore, and 
aboat cloak at sea—has been resorted to, for the 
hundredth time; relieving, all it can, the formality of 
wiform coat and trowsers, and spreading into a back- 
ground for the limbs. 

A descent of one step in the Academical hierarchy 
brings us amongst the Associates; and here we are 
on the fair and haunted ground of the ideal. Mr. 
Marshall’s Eve (1393) is another old acquaintance 
ofourown and the reader's; and has already had 
our good word—though we see no reason, on a further 
tamination, to withdraw the qualifications of our 
commendation which we then introduced [No. 872]. 
Sabrina (1410) is a charming work—to our think- 
ing, the gem of the Exhibition as a work of fancy— 
and sure to be seen hereafter in the marble. The 
iymph is seated on a rock (in her river home is to 
beassumed), and in the attitude of listening to the 
vocation which has reached her from above :— 

Sabrina, fair! 
Listen, where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
e loose train of thy amber-dropping hair; 
Listen, for dear honour’s sake, 
Goddess of the silvery lake, 
Listen and save! 

The figure is beautifully modelled ; and the nymph- 
character suggested at a glance. It is shed over all, 
like an inspiration—with a unity and eloquence 
*hich are the voice of high Art. Every detail and 
neident of the figure contributes to the meaning. 
Therecan be no mistake about the idea. ‘The figure 
Snothuman, by the accidents amid which it is found, 
~ad by a certain suggestion of a refined and spirit- 
tilized nature that breathes from it by utterances 
Nat are felt, but will not shape themsclves into our 
hnguage, The chisel that writes such is working 
‘immortality. Neither is the fair and spiritual 
eature a goddess ; as is expressed by that almost 
child-like simplicity which consists not with the 

Perfected and transcendental nature of the highest 
Mtelligences, but is the human element—where the 

uman is both pure and happy. The mind of the 

‘eclator at once seeks the original, then, on a middle 





ground, between the two; and receives from the work 
itself an impression, which the Catalogue but confirms, 
when it calls the nymph Sabrina. For the sake of 
this inner soul written on the marble, we prefer this 
work to Mr. Marshall's Eve, in spite of its fine mo- 
delling:—and we can do no better for our readers 
than leave them, for the present week, in company 
so spiritual, 
Architectural Drawings. 

To whatever it be owing—whether or not to the 
architects having taken dudgeon at the Academy,— 
there are, this year, fewer professional names of any 
note among the exhibitors than ever. For the loss 
of names we have been accustomed to we should, 
however, care little, had we but fresh talent under 
names which, if now strange, might in time become 
pleasingly familiar to us. Unluckily, such is not the 
case; so that a cloud hangs, this season, over the 
architectural room,—where the show of drawings is 
decidedly the poorest we remember ever to have seen, 
it being stamped by a uniformity of dullness quite 
disheartening to contemplate. Hitherto, whatever 
the mass may have been, there have always been 
some prominent points of attraction—some sunny 
spots on which the eye rested with hopeful satisfac- 
tion; whereas, this year, the whole is overcast by a 
sort of sullen gloom, expressive of increasing indif- 
ference on the part of those who should support the 
interests and pretensions of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy’s exhibitions. If we wrong them in ascrib- 
ing this to increasing indifference and indolence, just 
at the time when there is such an industrious show of 
zeal as far as mere talking goes,_we must suppose 
timidity,—greater awe of public opinion, and mistrust 
of their ability to advance what reputation they have, 
by voluntarily submitting designs to the ordeal of 
public inspection. Either a “gold medal,” ora gold 
stick, or a stick of some kind or other, seems to be 
very much wanted to stir up those in the profession 
who belong to the Academy and the Institute; for 
at present it would seem that the fact of belonging 
to the one or other of these is held to exonerate from 
the duty—so to call it—of maintaining the credit of 
their art in the only place where architectural drawing 
and design come before the public in exposition. Is 
this generous ?—is it politic? As regards the indivi- 
duals themselves,—such a one, for instance, as Sir 
Robert,—it may be politic enough ; but hardly so in 
as far as Architecture itself is concerned. Putting 
policy quite out of the question, is it expecting too 
much from those who, calling themselves architects, 
call themselves artists also, to suppose that they might 
be sufficiently prompted to a little exertion by a 
genuine and disinterested love of Art for its own sake ? 

An annual exhibition of architectural drawings 
ought to be a tolerably full record of all the most 
important works recently completed, in progress, or 
designed ; instead of which, those who could supply sub- 
jects of that class—which, whatever may be their merit, 
always carry with them a certain degree of interest, 
—contribute the fewest,—in fact, hardly ever contri- 
bute anything at all. The Houses of Parliament 
alone would afford Mr. Barry at least half-a-dozen 
subjects every season, for a dozen years or more to 
come. The having them ably executed would not 
at all tax his time; and as to the expense, he ought 
to be the very last person in the world to let any con- 
sideration of that kind come across his mind in what 
concerns that edifice. We rather expected to have 
seen his new facade to the Board of Trade : however, 
that will now very shortly exhibit itself; and there 
is no great occasion to show us at the Academy what 
may be seen within a stone’s throw of it.—_Yet, Mr. 
Railton, for one, does not think so; for he has sent 
a drawing of what is not “three skips of a flea,” as 
Swift would say, from the door of the Academy— 
namely, the Nelson Column; which, besides that the 
thing itself is there to speak for itself, would have 
been best served, we think, by calling no further 
attention to it, after what has been both spoken and 
written on the subject. While we could very well 
spare, not only that drawing, but the object also 
which it represents, we desiderate many drawings 
that might inform us of buildings which, though 
completed, and therefore to be seen, are to be so only 
by travelling to them. We have been somewhat 
disappointed by not finding any drawing of Worsley 
Hall, the splendid mansion of Lord Francis Egerton. 
No matter: the disappointment might have been 





greater had there been one to dissipate the ideas 
which the epithet claimed for it suggests,—or would, 
had we any faith in its veracity. Of the ar- 
chitect employed there, we certainly have no great 
opinion.—A mong our desiderata, is Decimus Burton's 
design for the Museum which he is about to erect 
in Piccadilly ;—also that of the new Bank at Man- 
chester, by Cockerell. Yet, though the Professor of 
Architecture does not care to let us behold that, 
or any other building design of his, he is not 
altogether an absentee this year; having sent a large 
drawing, which is not a little remarkable, inas- 
much as it exhibits him as a candidate for fame in a 
branch of design left by most architects entirely to 
those who practise it. The drawing alluded to is 
(1254), a Design for the Sculpture of the Pediment 
of St. George's Hall, Liverpool, now erecting under 
the direction of H. Lonsdale Elmes, Esq., Architect; 
—composed upon the Greek system of the Parthenon 
and other examples in entire statues, with symmetry 
of parts, and eurythmy of lines and quantities.” 
Although it is not explicitly stated, we suppose it is 
to be understood by this, that Mr. Cockerell has 
been actually employed, if not to execute, to design 
and direct the sculpture intended for the building in 
question ; or he would hardly have mentioned that 
in particular, when he might have volunteered 
the same idea merely for the pediment of “a public 
building,”"—or for that of the portico of the British 
Museum, upon which it would be charity to bestow 
some decoration of the kind according to “the Greek 
system,” or any other. This subject certainly makes 
a striking appearance : for, besides that the drawing 
itself is of large dimensions, it includes only the 
upper part of the columns and pediment; conse- 
quently the details are upon an unusually large 
scale, and the whole is so carefully executed that 
the professor seems to have relaxed in his admiration 
of rude and indifferent drawing. That the sculptural 
composition possesses great merit, being eminently 
architectural as to “symmetry of parts,” owing to 
the uniform and well-balanced arrangement of the 
figures on each side of the centre, is not to be denied; 
and it is also marked by what its author calls 
“eurythmy of quantities.” Yet though, as regards the 
sculpture when considered by itself, such is the case, 
it seems to us that there would be a deficiency of 
“eurythmy of quantities*—of due proportion and 
keeping between thesculpture and the architecture— 
such very large figures in complete relief within the 
pediment being more suitable for the Doric than the 
Corinthian order. Richness there certainly would 
be, in a very eminent degree—but too energetic in 
kind: besides which, such powerful, not to say ex- 
aggerated, embellishment for the pediment of the 
portico would require decoration to be carried out 
systematically, or else the rest of the building might 
look poor in comparison with this single feature of it. 

From Prof. Cockerell, we turn to Prof. Donaldson : 
who, though he very rarely exhibits, has, this year, 
two drawings, which happen rather curiously to be 
placed in juxtaposition both in the Catalogue and 
on the wall; whereby their difference, both as to 
subject and mode of execution—and they can hardly 
be by the same hand—is rendered strikingly observ- 
able. The first of them, (1325), is an Elevation of 
a Design for an Insurance Office ; being an attempt to 
adapt the cinque-cento style to the street architec- 
ture of the metropolis. Giving Mr. Donaldson 
credit for making the attempt, we cannot call it a 
very successful one. The style itself possesses con- 
siderable “ capability ;” it being a transition one, 
never wrought out—therefore, well suited for being 
taken up atresh—as it has been, of Jate years, in Ger- 
many rather extensively. But by taking it up afresh 
is to be understood the imparting some freshness to 
it; whereas, this “attempt” is marked by timidity 
and too great submission to precedent. We behold 
original defects without original naiveté; a formal 
dryness and littleness of manner, that might easily 
enough, we conceive, be got over,—while the con- 
flicting elements of columnar ordonnance and large 
round-headed arches might be better reconciled. 
As here treated, they look meagre as decoration, 
In one respect, Mr. Donaldson has been particu- 
larly honest ; since he has most rigidly abstained 
from everything partaking of pictorial flattery ; 
whence the drawing is anything but a catch- 
ing or prepossessing one. The other, (1326) Lam- 
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bourn Place, Berks, the seat of H. Hippesley, Esq.» 
is carefully executed, and the best subject of its class 
in the exhibition. As it is here shown, there is an 
air of genuineness, of strong, unsophisticated phy- 
siognomy, about this Tudor mansion,—a large red 
brick house, characterized by sober stateliness,—which 
renders it difficult for us to believe that it can be 
entirely of modern erection. The doubt might have 
been removed by express assurance, one way or the 
other, in the catalogue; and even if our conjecture 
be a mistaken one, it is surely no ill compliment. 
There are, this year, fewer picture-drawings and 
works of florid, ostentatious display, than usual :— 
wherefore all the more striking—and, in that respect, 
it is the lion of the season in the architectural room 
—is (1312) Interior of the Upper Chapel, San Bene- 
detto, Subiaco, by D. Wyatt—a name we do not 
remember to have met with before. This piece dis- 
plays great graphic power, as well as careful and 
truthful execution; and the subject itself is one ad- 
mirably suited for a pencil capable of duing justice 
to it,—being replete with polychromic embellish- 
ment of various kinds—fresco, mosaics, ornamental 
pattern painting, inlaid marbles and incrustations,—in 
perhaps somewhat too grotesque, but certainly most 
picturesque, combination.—From this interior, we 
may as well turn at once to the modern specimens 
of polychromy, by Mr. Sang: who has four interiors 
(1262, 1336, 1337, and 1358). The first of these 
is a view of the ambulatory in the Royal Exchange; 
and the three others represent the two vestibules 
and staircase of the Conservative Club-house. These 
drawings—for which we nevertheless thank Mr. 
Sang, as there is always a dearth of such subjects— 
make far less show than might be supposed: they 
being, indeed, so destitute of pictorial effect as to be 
the reverse of striking or captivating at first sight. Al- 
though in perspective, there is scarcely any shadow 
at all in them,—not even sufficient to produce sub- 
stance and relief; the chief or sole aim being to 
show the actual tints and patterns of encaustic deco- 
rations, without any “ corruptio colorum.” Hence, 
they appear exceedingly poor and flat, until looked 
into; and then they are found to be very carefully 
made out, and to express all the details in the most 
accurate, though anything but illusive, manner. We 
get the parts, but miss the ensemble,—are shown 
the character of the decorations, but not that of the 


A Library, by W. W. Deane, differs as widely from 
Sang’s mode of representation as the latter does from 
D. Wyatt's. Striking at first sight, and possessing 
considerable merit as an architectural idea, it will 
not at all bear examination asa drawing; being so 
very rude in execution that it can pass only as a 
first rough and hasty sketch. Neither does the ge- 
neral design itself appear matured; since it betrays 
inequalities, and anachronisms of taste, that a little 
revision would easily have corrected. For instance, 
the chimney-piece and compartment over it are quite 
at variance with the Grecianism expressed by the 
columns and antz-pillars. However, there is mat- 
ter in the idea, and that is something—or rather a 
very great deal; and the semicircular recess at one 
end of the room (with, we presume, a corresponding 
one at the other), lighted from above, and seen 
through a screen of columns, produces a degree and 
sort of effect which, valuable as it is, architects seem 
by no means solicitous to secure, even when the 
opportunity for doing so occurs—much less, there- 
fore, do they study to provide opportunities for it. 

In 1171 we recognize an old acquaintance,— 
Hopper’s design for the Nelson Monument; which 
is now somewhat oddly described as, “ Jo Nelson and 
his Companions in arms,—a design, forming part of a 
series, to combine in one group a gallery to receive 
annual prize-pictures in commemoration of the bril- 
liant victories achieved by British arms,—a national 
gallery, and exhibition-rooms for the Royal Aca- 
demy.” We profess ourselves at a loss to compre- 
hend what can be the meaning of all‘ this; and we 
think Mr. Hopper, as well as Mr. Railton, would 
have shown more discretion by letting the Nelson 
affair drop. The most that can be said is, that Mr. 
Hopper’s design rather reconciles us to the one in- 
flicted on us; as being a degree the lesser absurdity 
of the two, A small monopteral temple, with clumsy 
rostrated columns, would have been, if more original, 
not at all better than what has been erected, 


| olden remains that surround them. 
apartments themselves.—Another interior (1160), | 





Of designs for the Carlton Club-house we see 
none; and, indeed, of other competition designs 
scarcely any :—whence it may, perhaps, be not un- 
fairly inferred that productions of the kind do not 
appeal from the decisions of committees to public 
taste. But we do meet, in (1217) The Lord 
Warden's Hotel, now erecting at the South-Eastern 
Terminus, Dover, C. Beazley, with what figured last 
year as a design for the Carlton. The main idea— 
by no means a very happy one—an arcade over the 
lower floor, whose arches spring from the bits of 
entablature over coupled Corinthian columns—is 
essentially the same as before. Leaving to others to 
quarrel with the heterodoxy of combining arches 
with columns, we merely object to the manner in 
which it is here done; and owing to which, what is 
intended for decoration is made to appear a disagree- 
ably lumbering excrescence on the building. 

No. 1246, Elevation of the New Theatre, to be 
erected by Mr. Buckstone and a company of pro- 
prietors, on the east side of Leicester-square, F. C. 
J. Parkinson, is the principal one of the very few 
drawings that afford us any information in respect to 
buildings to which we may look forward. If exe- 
cuted, the design will be a welcome, if not a very 
important, addition to our metropolitan architecture : 
—a degree or two more pleasing and tasteful, and, so 
far, more characteristic, than the exteriors of our pre- 
sent theatres; which, to say the truth, have no definite 
architectural expression at all, although, as buildings, 
they declare themselves unmistakenly from those 
around them. 


NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 


Tue works of Mr. L. Haghe again make the 
chief ornament of these exhibition rooms,—orna- 
ment in a double sense, as to the beauty of colours 
which they place before the eye, and as to the refined 
feeling exhibited in the treatment of the subjects. 
His largest work, and that which occupies the most 
conspicuous place, is Rubens Painting the Chapeau 
de Paille (62); but in this his success, on the whole, 
is not equal to that of previous years, either in the 
dramatic interest or the making up of the composi- 
tion. Taking, as is the painter’s custom, an existing 
monument of past ages, he peoples the scene with 
figures that look no less true to their times than the 
Here, however, 
although the subject is told well, the working out of 
the characters we deem to be incomplete. Rubens 
has none of that fire and acuteness of intellect, nor 
even that noble beauty, which dwell in all the por- 
traits we remember of him; and as for the ladies, we 
wish that Mr. Haghe had studied with more happy 
result the peculiar beauties which the luxuriance of 
Rubens’s richly-laden pencil threw over forms in them- 
selvesgrossand almost graceless, Itis to(289) 4 Stair- 
case in the House of the Corporation of the Brewers at 
Antwerp, and to (184) Interior of the Brewers’ Corpora- 
tion Room at Antwerp, that we must refer for the chief 
merits which we have ascribed to this painter. These 
are both delightful interiors; powerful in colours, 
exquisitely finished in a bold style of handling, and 
worked to a pitch of chiar-oscuro which surpasses 
everything around them. In 184, the rich black velvet 
dress of the male figure pointing to the chart, forms an 
aptly chosen focus, surrounded as it is by the yellow 
leather hangings on the wall; and thence gradations 
of purple and violet carry on this effect through the 
chain of composition, till the nearer figures bring 
together with admirable skill a salient point of green 
and red. Into the midst of this little circle fall the 
strong rays of light from the only open window; and 
by this management the play of the light and shade 
is as complete as the scale of the colouring. 

Of landscapes, Mr. G. Dodgson has many ; most of 
them pleasing—some excellent. Cordially do we 
commend the two little sketches on the screen, en- 
titled The Watering-Place (315), and The Stepping- 
Stones (324). Of a higher excellence is Evening 
(84); where, in the costume of the Charles's, a party 
of cavaliers and ladies are proceeding to their barge, 
to enjoy on the inviting river the richness of those 
sunbeams which flicker through the overhanging 
foliage, and scatter in all directions their gleams of 
gold. There isin passing from one to the other of 
these various productions a certain sameness of treat- 
ment evident, against which a warning may have its 
use, 





Wickliff defying the Mendicant Friars (No, 100 
by E. H. Wehnert, represents the great h 
rising on his couch of sickness, to repel the efforts of 
the friars who crowded into his chamber, on the 
report of his approaching end, hoping to procure 4 
recantation of his declarations against them, The 
subject is well selected ; and does credit, also init 
treatment, to the discrimination and skill of the 
artist. The figure of Wickliff, exclaiming_«| 
shall not die, but live; and shall again declare the 
evil deeds of the friars,” is conceived boldly, ang 
executed with corresponding vigour. The female 
who half supports him, at the head of the bed, i 
deficient in beauty, both of form and expression 
and therefore one of the main points of the compo. 
sition is a failure. Neither can we say that, 

the heads of the civil dignitaries and doctors there 
is that working out of the physiognomies which, ing 
picture of this kind, should receive such marked 
attention. The startle is evident: the sudden flah 
of Wickliff’s energy has burst upon them “ like ay 
eagle on a dovecote;” but this is made manifest rather 
by their attitudes, which are true, than by the power 
of depicting their minds in their countenance, 
Commending warmly the high choice of theme, and 
the general result of Mr. Wehnert’s labours, we per. 
ceive in the carrying out somewhat too much obin. 
sion of art, in the place of earnest feeling. The atten. 
tion is excited by a sudden surprise,—and then isnot 
fixed by the sterner attributes of thought. The 
mere effort to produce such a work, however, 
accompanied by the powers here shown, is highly 
creditable. 





PRIVATE PICTURE EXHIBITIONS, 

Sir George Hayter’s * Christening of the Prince of 
Wales.’—The private exhibition of pictures, at the 
present moment, is almost as exigéante on the atten- 
tion of the critic asthe public ones. Amongst others, 
we have been much pleased with Sir George Hayter's 
“ celebrated historical picture” of The Christening of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor,—which is now on view at the rooms of Mr, 
Moon, the publisher. Sir George has here repre- 
sented the circle of distinguished personages around 
the font, at the time when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is about to place the sign of baptism on the 
infant prince. Her Majesty and the Prince Albert 
have ascended a platform; on which the Dukes of 
Cambridge and Wellington, Duke Ferdinand of Saxe 
Coburg Saalfield, the King of Prussia, and other 
royal and noble persons, are assembled: whilst below, 
stretching back into the interior of the magnificent 
chapel, is an array of the officers of state and ladies 
of the court, in their jewel-bedecked costumes. Many 
of the likenesses are very true. ‘That of Her Majesty 
is sufficiently faithful; but the features of Prince 
Albert fail, as compared with the fine contour of the 
original. The painting of the heads of the Duke 
of Cambridge and the young Princes on the right is 
excellent. There are, throughout the whole picture, 
a skill in grouping and a management of light, far 
superior to many of Sir G. Hayter’s recent works; 
and the colour merits high commendation. The 
treatment of the fine Gothic background is managed 
with skill not easily surpassed,—the dark oak carving 
being richly relieved by the emblazonments and the 
banners. Further comment this picture does not 
demand, when we affirm it to be by far one of the 
artist’s most successful State-paintings. 

Mr. Herbert’s* Independents. —On W ednesday, We 
attended at a private view of Mr. Herbert's picture, 
—The Independents asserting Liberty of Conscience w 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines. It is to be 
engraved on a large scaie by Mr. Bellin; and credit is 
due to the enterprise of the publisher, Mr. Agnew. 
We must protest, however, ab initio, against the very 
free use of “ great national picture,” “ one of the met 
important productions of the age,” and other similat 
terms, now so rife in the prospectuses and advertise- 
ments. This painting celebrates the remarkable 
occasion on which Philip Nye uttered the following 
sentence,—* By God’s command, the magistrate 18 
discharged to put the least discourtesy on “——_ 
Turk, Jew, Papist, Socinian, or whatever, for his te 
gion.” The meeting was truly one of no common 
import where, for almost the first time, the enunciation 
of thisdoctrine was boldly made; nor of commonstamp 
were the men in whose presence the grand tenet was 
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Cromwell, Milton, Vane, Selden, White- 
locke, Oliver St. John,—what names of historic 
: | These, and a host of others of minor note 
but singular influence, were present ; and are 
depicted, as far as prints and paintings may guide us, 
with fidelity tothe originals. The Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, in which the assembly took place, is still pre- 
ered; and as this, with the original tapestry, &c. 
form the background of the figures, the scene, in 


yr. Herbert's hands, has attained a semblance of 
realty such as we might expect from the well-known 
talests of the painter and his minute attention to 


cotume and other details. As a work of Art, we 
should not characterize this as one of his best produc- 
tions; because, although there is a look of daylight 
shout it, the lack of more varied chiar-oscuro is 
easibly felt,—the more so since the prevalent 
colour of the costume is black, and the mass of 
the figures is cut out against a wall of ochreish 
wainscoting. The composition is very simple,— 
but agreeable and effective ; and the colour, 
taking it with the previous qualifications, is forcible 
aid pleasing,—its very sombre hue being in accord- 
ance with the subject. The effect would gain, if the 
vivid tints of the stools and foremost figures were 
qmied down upon the floor. The varied action of 
the heads takes a wide range, from the suppressed 
veration of the Presbyterian on the left, to the pro- 
chiming attitude of Philip Nye, the scrutinizing 

ce of Cromwell, and the eager attention of the 
Independents near him. The heads and hands have 
al received considerable care in the painting; and 
inone or two instances, as in the figures of Lord 
Warriston, Philip Nye, and Bulstrode Whitelocke, 
the relief, careful drawing, and propriety of action 
ae conspicuously successful. In the Cromwell, 
though his secret scrutiny is well shown, the charac- 
ter of the man is divested of that stamp of greatness 
which Nature had placed upon his rough exterior. 
The cast of his face and the various etchings of him 
inthe British Museum have a startling breadth and 
masiveness of parts, which we do not think success- 
filly conveyed here ; nor is the secret-survey suffi- 
ciently supported by the appearance of indomitable 
resolve that sat upon his ponderous brow. With 
this exception, the general execution of the work 
ad the discrimination of individual character are 
vothy of the high reputation of the artist; and the 
yinting, when translated into an engraving, will be an 
titractive record of this stirring moment in the most 
erentful era of our history. 





PICTURE AUCTIONS. 

A large collection of Bone’s Enamels were sold, 
lat week, at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s. We call 
itlage, because in this operose art eighty-five speci- 
mens are a great relative amount, just as two would 
tea large brood for a pheenix. Enamelling has 
much changed its character since the days of gothic 
teiquaries, salt-cellars, crosiers and drinking-cups 
(ut to speak of Byzantine bijouderie, or vitrified 
wmaments more archaic still); when its very rude- 
uss contributed a richness which is, perhaps, this 
teautiful handicraft’s true perfection, and one which 
nodern refinement can never reach while it advances 
wards a wrong perfection, foreign to the genius of 
ihe art altogether. Indeed, what now-a-days we 
teignate enamels, have almost, like Pope’s women, 
“no character at all,”—unless their common defect, 
idinted and warped surface, count as a distinction. 

ey are now, to every essential purpose, mere 

Miniature Paintings, that compete with those pro- 
‘ueed by the cold process in qualities appropriate to 
tie latter_smoothness, finish, &c.—not in any sub- 
tuntive merits of their own. Even their durable 
lature gives them no esthetic individuality or value. 

pass for nice little ladylike pictures, and nought 

; have nought whatever of a distinct, self-de- 
wadent, original spirit about them, such as Antique 
ls exhibit, developing peculiar effects from 
resources, and pregnant with beauties unpro- 
by any sister art. Love of inter-imitation 
"0a mania amongst the moderns ; it is architec- 
wei grand achievement when stone-work resembles 
Wal-work or lace-work ! and when iron, or wooden, 
"plaster erections resemble stone! It is the triumph 

"ood-cuts to puzzle us whether they are copper- 
hee water-colour to deceive us as oil-colours! 

wust not evolve and perfectionate the severe 


graces of fresco, but must strain after oleaginous 
splendour and mellowness, and Venetian texture 
and tints! We might faggot examples :— in short, 
everything is to look like some other thing ;—artists 
are to be perpetual flying-fishes, always out of their 
own elements. The vice of moral civilization, hypo- 
crisy, has become the chief virtue of «xsthetical ;— 
Art itself dare not take credit for being Art, though it 
may dare take credit for being “ nature.” Man’s un- 
handy-works may pretend themselves quasi-facsimiles 
of God’s manufactures, though not representamens 
of man’s own mind-creations without a sneer against 
their idealism and a charge of presumption. Thus it 
comes to pass that we can seldom or ever know the tree 
by its fruits:—Scotch firs produce nectarines and 
gooseberry-bushes crab-apples. Thus it comes to pass 
that Enamels, as we said, have lost all characteristic 
feature, interest and perfection. The above digres- 
sion from our text has been made with malice prepense, 
or rather with bienveillance prepense, towards Art in 
general; because Mr. Bone’s works are well enough 
appreciated to render analysis of them quite super- 
fluous. Among those now exhibited, the copies of 
Sir Joshua's ‘Infant Academy,’ and ‘ Lady Cock- 
burn and her Sons’ (under the foolishest of all 
misnomers, ‘Cornelia and her Children’), stood 
pre-eminent ; they brought 95 and 96 guineas. 
Reynolds’s splendid pictures may be considered 
a kind of medlar productions,—too soon arrived 
at their mellowest state, and many rotted before 
they were ripe. Enamel copies of them while yet 
decipherable, form, so to say, a stereotype diamond- 
edition that will preserve to posterity what engraving 
could nothand down—their rich colours and gorgeous 
effects, even until the last Great Fire burn them out 
as the enameller’s furnace burnt them in. ‘ Lady 
Jane Grey,’ after Northcote’s original, brought 92 
guineas. ‘Virgin and Child,’ after Vandyck, 57 
guineas. ‘The Girl at the Spring,’ after Lawrence, 
38 guineas. We have quoted the highest-priced spe- 
cimens,—and, perhaps, the best : various other things, 
however, besides artistic merit, influence the market- 
price ; and some of the cheapest articles had more 
value with us than some of the costliest. North- 
cote’s abovesaid very modish mis-representation of 
the earnest-souled, primitive fair young martyr 
to conjugal love and filial duty, did not charm our 
amateurship half so much as ‘ Jane Grey,’ from old 
De Heere’s original, which brought but 7 guineas. 
‘ Peter the Great,’ full length, after Kneller, brought 
34 guineas,—and deserved it ; ‘William the Fourth,’ 
ditto, after Beechey, 30 guineas; yet we preferred 
the little bust of ‘ Cowley,’ after Mr. Beale, 5} gui- 
neas, and of ‘ Milton,’ though somewhat defective 
in the design, 14 guineas. Our artist merits high 
praise, on the whole, for his correctness in this parti- 
cular of draughtmanship; where distortion is apt to 
be superinduced by the ordeal of the enamelling pro- 
cess. Certain other specimens have, nevertheless, 
suffered like the Milton,—and even more. Sweet 
* Lucy Percy’ (Countess of Carlisle), after Vandyck, 
has her left cheek contracted,—which we dare swear 
was never drawn up except by a smile. ‘ Venetia 
Stanley,’ after the same, does neither him, her, nor 
the enameller’s self any justice: ‘ La Belle Jenyns,’ 
after Mr. Beale, disappoints too, 55 guineas; and 
*Nell Gwynne,’ after Lely, 12} guineas ;—but 
* Frances Stuart’ (Duchess of Richmond), * Lady 
Denham,’ and ‘ Mrs. Middleton,’ after the same, 
are admirable, 14, 13}, and 124 guineas respectively. 
* Barbara Villiers,’ Duchess of Cleveland, the Bel- 
lona of British demireps, very well copied from the 
same demirep painter par excellence, 10 guineas; 
‘Sal Jennings,’ the brimstone duchess, with her 
beautiful steeple of hair, 11 guineas. ‘Ninon de 
l’Enclos’ and ‘ Marie de Rousille,’ after Mignard, 
‘Countess of Southesk,’ after Lely,—all among the 
prettiest specimens,—6, 54, and 5 guineas. ‘La Belle 
Hamilton’ (Countess of Grammont), after Lely, 
we thought less deserved 15} guineas, though good, 
than *‘ Rubens’s Wife,’ after Rubens, did 11. * Mar- 
chioness Camden,’ after Reynolds, 24 guineas ; 
‘Lord Melbourne,’ after Sir G. Hayter, 144 guineas. 
Woolliness and hardness, the two chief imperfections 
of enamel painting, were not so obvious in these 
latter specimens as in a * Landscape,’ after Mola, and 
an ‘Infant Saviour on the Cross,’after Murillo:—each 
brought 20 guineas. Endeavour to attain richness, 





it would seem, generates the one fault, and inability 





toavoid asmelted smoothness the other: of Mr. Bone’s 
original works, ‘ Solitude’ exemplifies the first, ‘ Corin 
and Phillida,’ the second. Both are rather Kauffman- 
esque affectations ; but obtained good prices,—20 
and 40 guineas, which may counterpoise our critique. 
‘Prospero and Miranda,’ a neat ineptitude, 14} 
guineas. 

A miscellaneous collection of pictures came to 
hammer last Saturday, likewise at Messrs. Christie 
& Manson’s. Some were not sold, and few should 
have been—save for old songs. * Lady Hamilton,’ 
an ébauche by Reynolds, which he himself would 
have translated a botch, was passed : so was Smirke's 
pair of gipsy-pieces, one very graceful, and prettily, 
though feebly, painted, representing two high-born 
belles in deep clandestine consult with a vagabond 
sibyl. Had they given a beggarwoman pence, their 
finger-tips would not have touched hershrivelled palm ; 
yet how they intrust the whole delicate little scented 
hand to the grasp of the begrimed Bohemian! Fortune- 
seekers are seldom nice about the cleanliness either 
of others’ hands or their own. Several Smirkes, 
besides, we shall beg leave also to pass. Fuseli’s 
* Nightmare,’ the engraved picture, brought but 26 
guineas,—its execution poor enough. ‘ His own Por- 
trait,’ by Reynolds, 10 guineas, seems an unsuccess- 
ful and unfinished essay for the spectacled portrait 
at Dulwich,—perhaps the truthfullest, yet the least 
agreeable of all his likenesses. Three pictures from 
the Duchesse de Berri’s collection,—a ‘ Candlelight," 
by Schalken, a * Landscape’ by Ruysdael, and a ‘ Sea 
View’ by Backhuysen,—brought 255, 280, and 300 
guineas,—no large prices were they good and genuine 
specimens of these masters. The second is good ; and 
will always be a genuine Ruysdael tg its possessor 
and his parasites. A very clever imitation of Claude, 
89 guineas. ‘ Hudibras,’ 9} guineas,—the scene 
where Trulla bestrides the fallen knight ; a bold, free- 
handled sketchy thing, Hogarthian in touch and 
colour, though with little of Hogarth’s spirit in any 
other particular. His plates for Hudibras gave faint 
promise of his future excellence as a graphic dra- 
matist. * Hawking-party,’ by Weenix; * Landscape,’ 
by Adrian Vandervelde; ‘Classical Subject,’ by 
William Mieris, 76, 114, and 92 guineas :—we quote 
the prices to indicate public estimation, not to ex- 
press our own. 




































Fine Art Gossip.—We have already hinted to our 
readers that Mr. Wyse’s Bill for giving the sanction 
of the legislature to Art-Unions may be considered 
as shelved, for the present. We had not, it appears, 
overstated the probability. On Tuesday last, a depu- 
tation from the Art-Union of London, had an inter- 
view with Sir Robert Peel and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The result was not considered satisfac- 
tory ; and Mr. Wyse has arranged to postpone the 
consideration of his Bill for a short time longer. We 
now, once more, recommend the Council to employ 
the leisure thus thrown on their hands in the serious 
consideration of a scheme which shall remove the 
objections of the legislature and the friends of Art, 
and save the large resources which they have wielded 
to the cause of the latter.—The Society of British 
Artists has applied to the Government for a charter 
of incorporation ;—a memorial to that effect having 
been presented to Sir James Graham, a day or two 
ago, by a large and influential deputation from that 
body. We hope that before any more charters are 
granted, the working of these bodies will be closely 
looked into ; and some scheme devised for extending 
the privileges which they convey over Art in a more 
comprehensive and vivifying form.—A meeting of 
artists, too, has been recently held at the new gal- 
leries in Oxford Street, condemmnatory of art mono- 
poly and chartered exclusions. It was stated that 
artists had long felt the want of a suitable institu. 
tion in which they might exhibit their productions to 
the public, without courting the hanging committee ; 
and the proprietor of the galleries in which they were 
assembled having offered them on liberal terms, it 
had been agreed (as we have already informed our 
readers) to takethem. Finally, it was resolved that 
a petition to the House of Commons, in favour of 
support to Art, should be prepared, and intrusted to 
Mr. Wyse for presentation. 

Last week, the inauguration of Baily’s statue of 
the Duke of Sussex took place, at Freemasons’ Hall, 
amid a large gathering of the craft assembled to do 
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honour tothe occasion. The chief toast of the evening 
“The memory of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, the late worshipful Grand Master of Eng- 
land,” was drunk amid solemn silence,—the lights in 
the chandeliers being lessened to suit its mournful- 
ness: and at the same moment, the crimson curtains 
that veiled the figure were withdrawn; and the 
marble form stood revealed in a halo of light falling 
by an effective arrangement on itself alone, from 
above, amid the subdued general illumination of the 
hall. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On FRIDAY, May 15, 1846, will be repeated Haydn's Oratorio, 
‘THE CREATION.’ Principal Vocal Performers— Mrs. Sunderland, 
Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Phillips. The Band and Chorus will consist of 
above 500 performers.—Tickets 3s. each. Reserved Seats, in the 
Gallery, 5*.; in the Area, ls. 6d., may be obtained of the principal 
Music-sellers; of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-cross; Mr. Ries, 192, 
Strand ; or of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing-cross. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


GREAT CHORAL MEETING, EXETER HALL.—The 
FOURTH GREAT CHORAL MEETING in aid of the HULLAH 
TESTIMONIAL FUND, will be held on WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, May 13th. Tickets may be had of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 
445, West Strand, and of the Principal Music-sellers. Reserved Seats, 
Gallery, 2s. 6d.; Area, 1s. 


MADAME CARADORI ALLAN has the honour to acquaint the 
nrg 4 her Friends, and the Public, that her GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place (under the patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager) at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on FRI- 
DAY, May 15, Principal performers— Madame Caradori Allan, Mad. 
Anna Thillon, Mad. F. Lablache; Herr Pischek, Herr Hoelzel, Sig. 
Brizzi, Sig. K. Costa, and Sic. F. Lablache. Pianoforte, Mad. Belle- 

y; Harp, M. Godefroid; Violoncelio, Herr Kellermann ; 
Violin, Sig. Sivori. Conductor, Sig. Costa. The orchestra will con- 
sist of the élite of the Philharmonic Band. Tickets, 10s. 6¢.; Reserved 
Seats, 15s.; and Stalls, 1/. 1s,—may be had at the residence of Madame 
Caradori Allan, and of the chief Musicsellers and Librarians ; the Pro- 
grammes likewise. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Duty and Advantage of Learning to Sing, §c., 
by John Hullah.—This Lecture, delivered at the 
Leeds Church Institution, is about as excellent an 
illustration of ‘The Duty and Advantage of Learn- 
ing to think, as musical professor in embryo could 
desire: whatsoever be his opinion of the Wilhem 
method, or his desire to popularize Art after some 
fashion more general than the one here indicated. 
We have rarely come upon a better piece of plead- 
ing ; rarely seen clearer traces of a mind bent in one 
particular direction, and working out its purposes 
with as much ingenuity as zeal. Advocacy must 
be taken for granted; but the reader will find little 
to question or to cavil at. As regards the popular 
movement inthe cause of Music, we deprecate aught 
that savours of exclusiveness—that would make the 
people only fit for the singing of cathedral chants, 
or Presbyterian psalms, or Papistical masses. Let 
ushave all these cultivated, and cultivated religiously : 
but let us have Song-singing, too,—nor let an art 
which humanizes by cheerful, no less than by devo- 
tional, associations, be smuggled, as it were, into use 
and favour under cover of the surplice,or the Geneva 
gown, or the cope and Dalmatic. A certain priest- 
craft—in the widest sense of the word—attends all 
such processes,—for which the world, and the art too, 
is sure, sooner or later, to pay dear. But we must 
not be tempted away from the matter in hand—even 
by the opportunity afforded for offering a caution 
which has, for some time, been at our pen’s point. 
In a high church lecture on church singing,—which 
Mr. Hullah’s commission (so to say) was—it is com- 
fortable to find the Artist so far prevailing over the 
Traditionist as to lead the lecturer to a satirical and 
decisive denunciation of the barbaric attempt re- 
cently made to introduce the Gregorian Chant into 
our church services—this, for no intrinsic beauty of 
its own, Heaven knows! but for some “ expressed 
or understood” mystical sanctity conceived to apper- 
tain thereto. At the close of the lecture, by way of 
encouragement to those who undertake the class-teach- 
ing of Music to persevere, Mr. Hullah offers a brief 
and satisfactory account of the establishment of the 
Wilhem Method in England. This has been already 
given piece-meal in our columns,—or we might draw 
on the pamphlet to tell how Mr. Hullih’s exertions 


started into life, became absurdly the rage—were 
then as absurdly decried—and have, lastly, subsided 
into that course of steady definite action, accom- 
panied by favour and sympathy, which denotes that 
a public has been formed, a want supplied —and 
proves prosperity by permanence. 





Puituarmonic Concerts.—Beethoven’s ‘ Missa 
Solennis.’—~The firat part of the Fourth Philharmonic 


Concert must be briefly dismissed. It consisted of 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, played as it was never 
played before in Hanover Square; a Quintett and 
Chorus from ‘ Zelmira,’ calling on us once again to 
wonder why managers will leave some of Rossini’s 
most magnificent music untouched ;—a rather dis- 
jointed and tawdry violoncello Solo, admirably played 
by Sig. Piattiicand Beethoven's Choral Fantasia, 
as usual given by Mrs. Anderson. 

The Second Part of the Concert claims all pos- 
sible space; as having opened to the English one 
of the sealed books, with regard to the meaning 
and value of whose contents the world is not 
wholly agreed. It was curious to observe the 
bewilderment and discontent of the old subscribers 
on being introduced to Beethoven's Mass in p ; few 
hesitating to pronounce upon it,—albeit the most 
accomplished musician would be incompetent to 
form a clear idea of the work, after a first hearing, if 
unprepared by close study ofthe score. With regard 
to the magnificence of single passages, not even those 
who stick fast at Corelli (if such there be,) could 
disagree: but the plan and conduct of the whole 
are not matters to be settled by easy-going persons, 
afraid of trombones and “ rumpled” by discords— 
who, so soon as they are unable to follow a given 
phrase or rhythm, complacently decide that there is 
nothing to follow! The amateur or professor who 
shuts his mind close at a certain stage, and will not 
take the trouble to examine, is more dangerous to 
Art, because more pretending, than the ignoramus 
with whom “a tune’’ represents the “ be-all and 
end-all” of Music, and who, when confronted with 
one of the simplest pieces of combination, “ can make 
nothing of it.” 

Thus much, to explain to all whom it may concern 
their scanty feeling of enjoyment in a work expected 
by all musical London ever since the season set in. 
As regards more special analysis—we are not arro- 
gant enough to pretend to offer anything like a com- 
plete one. The Mass, however, is no longera strange 
work to us; and we may, therefore, call attention to 
some of its rare beauties. To begin with the‘ Kyrie,’ 
—the manner in which the solo parts successively 
swell out from the full chorus, produces an effect of 
spontaneous supplication greater than that of any 
analogous setting of the words. It has been per- 
petually complained by one school of religionists that 
there is a secularity—a banalité, as the French would 
say—in the forms of all instrumental composition, 
which is essentially undevotional: hence their 
pedantic stopping short at the unaccompanied vocal 
music of the Italian mass writers, as the true and 
final ecclesiastical style. But nocreature save the deaf 
adder Prejudice—whose venom is intense in propor- 
tion as its hearing is dull—could deny to this ‘ Kyrie’ 
an inspiration as lofty, asentirely apart from mundane 
associations, as belongs to the finest movement by 
Palestrina—and, with what superior vastness of scope! 
Yet describe the ‘Christe Eleison’ as in triple time, 
accompanied by a pizzicato of stringed instruments, 
and the Philo-Gregorians will shake their heads like 
so many mandarins, and doom the work as profane 
ere they have heard it! We would have this ‘ Kyrie’ 
studied and studied again by all such persons as 
would limit Religious Art to one epoch or elect set 
of forms, There can be no rejection of it, save by 
those who, on the plea of tradition, place themselves 
entirely beyond the confines of sound judgment or 
human sympathy. 

In the * Gloria,’ we have adoration in all its splen- 
dour,—the kingdoms of the earth and “the ful- 
ness thereof” joining in the act of jubilant praise. 
How dignified and sumptuous is the movement 
will best be felt by comparing it with one of 
Haydn’s ‘ Gloria’s, brilliant and graceful as an 
opera chorus,—or of Mozart’s, where the _plati- 
tudes of drum and trumpet are too frequent,— 
or with Beethoven’s in his better-known Mass 
in c major. The delicious phrases on the words, 
‘ Et in terra pax,’ and ‘Gratias agimus,—the pathos 
of the * Qui tollis,—and the colossal grandeur of the 
*Cum Sancto Spiritu,’ with its interwoven solos, 
(anything rather than a puerile or bit-by-bit inter- 
pretation of the sublime text,)—throw all similar pas- 
sages into a littleness which is only to be fully felt 
by comparison. There seems to us, however, an 
even loftier height reached in the ‘ Credo’°—with the 





exception of the impossible ‘ Et vitam,’ where the 





composer appears to have given himself UP too 

resistingly to the curiosities of science. The Pa 
manly phrase on which the act of faith is built * 
freedom and melody of the episodical * Quj prop 

nos homines’ (one of those touches which makee 

nerve thrill)—the oppressive, yet not despondin 
sadness of the * Et incarnatus,’—the startling by 

of voices in the ‘ Et resurrexit,'—are merely af 
among the salient points which will be dweit = 

by all to whom they are no longer a surprise, Th 
‘Sanctus’ and ‘ Pleni,’ though less developed, hare 
still as distinct an individuality; and, perhaps, there 
is not, in the world’s music, any passage of a more 
grave and ravishing sweetness than the prelude and 
commencement of the * Benedictus.’ Here, the com. 
poser has employed the device of an obligaio yiolix 
accompaniment with most curious success, The 
soprano part is written at the extreme altitudes of the 
voice ; but the acute tones of the instrument are s 
much higher as to deceive the ear, and, by their ad. 
mixture and contrast, to rescue the movement from 
all shrillness or scream. We know not whether ye 
shall be understood when saying, that the effec 
seemed rather a large extension of the register of 
tones available, than an exaggeration,—this being 
aided by the skill and richness of the orchestzai 
combinations. We have still to advert to the sip. 
gularities of the ‘ Agnus’ and ‘ Dona, —to the sub. 
lime opening of the former, where the vagw. 
ness of the vocal effects of the ‘ Kyrie’ is repr. 
duced, though with a greater amount of motion in 
the orchestra—to the menace of war which seems 
to pass near the worshippers, making their entreaty 
for Peace urgent almost to passionate earnestness, 
—and to the exquisite Julling close. Some of thes 
contrasts are, perhaps, too dramatically conceived; 
and we are totally unable to fathom the intention of 
the short instrumental intermezzo, or symphony inp 
major, common time :—but, this given up, the interes 
of the hearer is maintained to the very close of the 

Lass. 

A remark or two have still to be added to thes: 
hints,—indispensable, we think, to a right apprecia- 
tion of the work. Grand as the ‘ Missa Solennis’ is, 
it will never be heard without s/rain and suspense, 
because it is the ne plus ultra of music difficult to 
execute. Possessing that show of possibility without 
which no one would enter upon its study, and, as we 
have said, that loftiness of idea which tempts all a 
sembled in its performance to tax every nerve to the 
utmost,—it is still beyond the limits of mortal voices; 
and written with a tyrannous disregard, not merely of 
their convenience, but of their powers. Asan instance, 
the soprani of the chorus are perpetually called 
upon to throw out boldly, and at an instant’s warning, 
the B flat above the stave,—a note which, as Beetho- 
ven intended it, could only be given by a body of 
picked Catalanis. ‘Then, the solo parts are, one and 
all, not merely difficult in phrase—commencing, cow- 
tinuing and closing according to no established for- 
mula—moving against a chorus arranged 80 as to 
distract rather than to direct them, and an orchestra 
indulging in figures of the most unexpected variety— 
but full of hazardous and ungracious modulation. 
No study will obviate the danger of all concerned 
perpetually getting out of tune: and hence the 
necessity of a constant watchfulness, begetting stil 
ness of execution where the uttermost freedom and 
fulness of expression are the desiderata. The 
danger of fatigue to the solos, which was painfully 
evinced at Bonn [vide Athen. No. 929], had been 
wisely met at our concert by a doubling of the parts; 
but this, again, cannot be done without a partial 
sacrifice of feeling. It is tantalizing to feel thata com 
position demanding the highest intellectual capact 
ties in all who approach it, could only find physical 
means of execution among the untiring lungs of 
automatons. And—not only by way of determin; 
the place of this Mass among the world’s master 
pieces, but also with an eye to future efforts in com: 
position,—we would remind all that—since express? 
skill is but finite, whereas Idea is chainless, and the 
two in music are indissolubly connected,—the greatest 
work must be the one in which Genius submits to the 
conditions of its existence. However fascinating be 
the mental execution of prodigies to the utterance 
of which voice and wire are inadequate, that —s 
must always be the most delightful, which speaksto od 
mind, through the ear, as well as though theeye 
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jination. 
clear, simple and complete. 


Power, in its highest expressions, 
It is an 


indeed, to plan Babels than to com- 
e: but the wisest of mankind contented 
himself with the latter ambition. 


Yet one word more. It may assist in rendering 
wor impression of this Mass, if we say that it is too 
immense in its proportions to befit any building more 

ited than St. Peter’s at Rome, and any execution 
rs of thousands of voices and instruments. Thus, 
the superior vocal strength and greater area of 
the Fest-Halle at Bonn, gave to its performance there 

mn advantage over Monday’s. Nevertheless, the 
, for England, an effort totally without 
We hardly know how sufficiently to 
emphasize our praise of Signor Costa, for his perfect 
command over @ work so full of difficulties, and the 
manner in which, for a first exhibition, he had con- 
trived to penetrate all concerned with his intentions. 
let it be remembered, that his was no case of a 
German master directing German singers, who had 
all their choral lives been nibbling at separate portions 
ofthe work—but an Italian maestro, called upon to 
iyat the comprehension of its novelties into the over- 
wrought and ill-paid music-manufacturers of a London 
gason, Nor can we bring this article to a close, with- 
wut honourably naming the vocalists who took part 
inthe Mass. ‘These were, soprani, Miss Sabilla Novello 
ind Miss Williams; contralti, Miss M. Williams and 
Miss Steele; tenors, Mr. Lockey and Sig. R. Costa; 
bases, Sig. F. Lablache and Mr. Alfred Novello. 
Mr. Blagrove played the violin solo in the * Bene- 
ictus," —and Br. we presided at the organ. 


CoxcerTs OF THE WEEK. _The Archbishop of 
York's, or Fifth Ancient Concert, afforded little calling 
for detailed criticism,—delightful though it was, as giv- 
igus Herr Pischek again. We spoke last year so fully 
of this greatest among German singers, that there is 
yw need for us, on the present occasion, minutely to 
malvze his merits, Itis enough to say, that a trans- 
ferfrom Stuttgart to Vienna has done nothing to im- 
pir Herr Pischek’s powers,—which are, as last year, 
apreme in force and delicacy. Whereas the larger 
mimber of singers treat us exclusively to light or 
dade, the Herr colours his music with every required 
mance, in a manner beyond the reach of any save 
maccomplished vocalist. Tis ‘ Adelaide’ won, as 
wual, an encore. This seems to be the year for 
German singers. T'wo of the songsat the Archbishop's 
Concert were allotted to Mademoiselle de Rupplin,— 
ayoung lady possessing a soprano voice with somewhat 
les of the national harshness than we have been 
weustomed to. Let us hope that our “ cousins’’ are 
beginning to reconsider the opinion so largely received 
among them, that a clear and firm delivery of the 
nusician’s notes, without regard for vocal delicacy, 
Buinging. At all events, we anticipate improve- 
Dent to judge from some of the recent importations. 
Beside this lady, and Mdlle. Rummel, and Malle. 
Goldberg, (who, however, is new Italian, rather than 
German, in her style.) a Madame Knispel is to be 
heard to-day—formerly, we believe, Mdlie. Fischer, 
ofLeipig. “Herr Hélzel, too, from Vienna, is here 
miesribed as a steady and clever singer. 


Mr. Moscheles’ third and last Matinée, given on 
Thursday, included his new piano-forte Duett [ante, 
at ‘Mendelssohn's new ‘Trio [ante, p. 379], some 
ificult and inter esting musie by Scarlatti, and 
onthe Waldstein Sonata in ¢ Mmajor—the last 
Sorement of which is among his loveliest and least 
tay music, demanding the delicacy and power of a 
frished concerto player. We have so lately dis- 
used at length the new works introduced, that the 
above gi imple notice must suffice ; it were superfluous, 
‘00, to reiterate every one’s regret, that this is the 
list of a series of entertainments, as instructive as 
they have been delightful. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society last night gave ‘The 
reation ;’ with Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. Hobbs, and 
t Phillips, i in the principal parts—a measure, we 
Presume, decided by treasury interests, ‘To advance 
Purposes of Art, it would have been a far better 
rex to have repeated Mendelssohn's Eight-part 
‘lms with “emendations and corrections.” 





Hununcer—A 1 new farce, called the ‘ The Irish 
’ Was produced last Saturday, Itis of a pattern 





approved of, time out of mind, by the technical play- 
wright. A Sir Charles Lavender (Mr. Howe), 
betrothed to one Julia (Miss S. ‘Telbin), daughter of 
Alderman Marrowfat (Mr. Tilbury), having not yet 
been introduced to his intended, determines on pay- 
ing his first visit in the character of an Irish Tiger,— 
for which the worthy alderman had advertised. The 
latter gets scent of the Baronet’s intention, and 
provides for his reception accordingly. Meantime, 
one Paddy Ryan (Mr. Hudson) applies for the 
situation, and being accepted under the impression 
that he is the Baronet, becomes mightily astonished 
at the treatment he receives. The actor did his best 
to give life to these dry bones—but in vain. 





Lyceum.—On Monday, this theatre presented the 
public with another new burlesque, called ‘ Robin 
Hood and Richard Ceeur de Lion ;° but it is evident 
that the vein is worked out—the piece neither com- 
manding nor deserving success. Splendid scenery 
and fine dresses were wasted on the poor abortion. 
In the second scene, some forty or fifty young ladies, 
in green velvet dresses, looked “ beautiful exceeding- 
ly*—but, alas! to no purpose.—Mr. Keeley, as 
Abd- el-Kader, the Old Man of the Mountain, and 

‘riar Tuck, (described in the play bills as the Human 
Tripod,) laboured to make all three respectable 
characters,—biit failed of success in any one. The 
whole affair, in fact, was impracticable. 























































































Frencu Piays.—For this week, we must content 
ourselves with chronicling among events which have 
been, the return of M. Lafont and Mdlle. Saint- 
Mare, and the début of the charming actress who 
rejoices in the no less charming name of Rose Chéri. 
So daintily named and daintily natured a guest is not 
to be packed away in a corner, as though she were 
only a common homespun Natalie or Marie. We 
trust to pay our compliments to her, “ with ceremony 
due,” next week. 





Musicat Gossip.—lt rarely falls in our way to 
announce the visits of “ celebrated artists” who are 
not also musical exhibitors: but the arrival of so 
distinguished a composer as Mr. Onslow must not 
pass without a word of welcome. There is little 
chamber-music, at the present day, which excels his, 
in style, grace, science and individuality. The very 
delicacy which, in some measure, impairs its effec- 
tiveness for public performance, gives it charm and 
fascination when heard in private. It is to be 
wished, that we might hear some of Mr. Onslow’s 
masterpieces after rehearsal under his own direction, 
We are now, happily, so rich in quartett-players and 
quartett-heurers, as to render such a morning's plea- 
sure practicable. 


The public will learn with regret that Mrs, A. 
Shaw’s approaching concert is to be a farewell—her 
last public appearance. We shall long listen for a 
style so noble, a voice so well trained, an articulation 
so finished as hers. It is Mrs. Shaw's intention for 
the future to devote herself exclusively to tuition ; 
and (did so obvious a recommendation require to be 
emphasized) we could strongly insist upon her claims 
—whether as a perpetuator of some of the finest 
traditions of Italian singing—or, as among the few 
whose beautiful enunciation of their own language 
affords proof that our singers’ general inexpertness 
and want of clearness in their delivery of English 
arises from no uncouthness in the mother-tongue 
which attention will not subdue. In this light, Mrs. 
Shaw’s counsels ought to be as valuable to musicians 
as her example has been charming, during her too 
short career. 

We perceive that Mr. Bunn is announcing an 
English version of the ‘Stradella’ of Flotow ; on 
which we offered a few remarks some weeks ago 
[ante, p.433]. ‘I Lombardi,’ by Verdi, is to be pro- 
duced next week, at the Haymarket. We will not 
lose the opportunity of here announcing the return 
of Mdlle. Cerito, to strengthen the ballet, 





To CorrespondENTs.—W. A.—J. H.—J. M‘G.—W. D. (2) 
—W. C.—received. 

H. is in error. Southey’s ‘Life of Bunyan’ did appear 
originally as an article in the Quarterly Review. 

The first and second numbers for the present year (January 
3 and 10) have been reprinted, and the third number 
(January 17) is being reprinted, and will be ready on Wed- 
nesday next, 





MADDEN & MALCOLM, 8, Leadenhall-street, have just 
published (the Second Volume is now ready), 
Co! M PARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
CRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, LTny ARIAz, 
Gornic. NUERMAN, and SCLAV oNIC > LANGUAGES. 
Professor F. BOPP. Translated from the German by Liew 
Eastwick, M.R.A.S., and Edited by Professor H. H. Witson. 
*y* The Translation has received the Author's full approbation. 
The Second vanes is now ready of 
PROFESSOS WILSON’'S CONTINUATION OF MILL'S 
HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA 


HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA from 1805 to 
1835. By menace HAYMAN WILSON, M.A. . RS. &e. 


ady, in imperial folio, Part I. o: $ 
THE ORIENTAL ALBUM; or, * Historical, 
Pictorial, and Ethnographical Ghetehes, illustrating the Human 
Families in the Valley of the Nile; their Costumes, 
Habits, Modes of Life, &c. &. — With letterpress a = | 
illustrative Woodcuts. By E. PRISSE, Esc 

The Work will be published in five Parts: each Part will con- 
tein six poten. The whole of the letterpress will be given with 
the last 

Prints in covers, per Part, 11 1s.; Prints in covers, tinted after 
pg 21. 28.; coloured and mounted as originals, aud in port- 
folio, % 
ust ey in 1 vol. post 8vo. 

TRADE = TRAVEL in the F AR EAST; 
or, Recollections of Twenty-one Years passed in Java, Singapore, 
Australia, and sx * iy G. F. DAV ao Esq. 

vol. post 8vo. price 6 

ENTERPRISE | in TROPICAL ‘AUSTRALIA. 

By & WINDSOR EARL. 


C ‘ARDI'S TRAVELLER'S HAND-BOOK, in 

extra cloth boards, 5s ¢¢.—The attention of those who are 
about to travel on the Continent is directed to the above publica- 
tion, being a self-interpreter in English, Freach, and Italian, 
Ww ith it the English are enabled to travel in France or in Italy 
without inconvenience.—To be had of Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- 
lane, London.—The Author (JOHN BAPTIST C. gm Oxford, 
sends it, postage free, on receipt of a post order for 5s. 








ow ready, in 2 vols. 8 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDEN CE OF 

GEORGE, LORD LYTTELTON, from 1734 to 1773; 
taining interesting and important Letters (never before published) 
from Lord Chesterfield, Pope, Bolingbroke, Pelham, Pitt, Wa 
burton, Fielding, Doddrid; ge, Walpole, Townshend, &e. ke. 

Compiled and Edited by ROBERT PHILLIMORE, Esq. 
— Kidgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 
This day i is \TLO red, in Svo. price 1s, Gd. stitched 

( yBSERV: ATIONS on a WORK, entitled 

* Voyages of Discovery and Research within the Arctic 
Regions,’ by Sir John Barrow, Bart. stat. 82: being a Refutation 
of the yemaene Misrepresentations contained in that Volume. 

JOHN Ross, C.B. &c. Captain, Royal Navy. 
Wm. Bit i & Sons, 45, George-street, "idinburgh ; ; and 37, 
Paternoster-row, wenden. 
t ready, price 10s. 6 *. 

DICTION ARY of MODE RN GARDEN- 
& ING. By GEORGE WM. JOHNSON, Esq, Author of 
. Principles of Practical Gardening,’ * The G ardeners! Almanack,’ 








rat This work is designed for all garden cultivators, whether 
for profit or pleasure, Though containing more than 700 closely 
printed pages, it is in form a most convenient hand-book for ready 
reference on every horticultural subject. 1t contains an epitome 
of the practice of the best modern gardeners, with all the necessary 
information relative to Kitchen Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, 
nures, Hmiey? Insects, &c. ‘ihe science, as well as art, of gar- 
dening is fully detailed, and the whole illustrated with references 
to other authorities, and erawinge of Editices, 'lools, Modes of 

















own, G 





Pruning, Training, Grafting. 
Robert Baldwin, %, Paternoster-row. 
1 2 volumes Svo. with Portraits, & 
IF E "and CORRESPON DEN 
4 HUME. From the Papers bequeathed by his Nephew to the 
Royal Socie ty of E siobares ; ond other Original So ws 
OHN HILL'’BURTON Esq Adve 
Ww. Tait, eee Simpkin, Marshall & Co 0. _ 
~The TUPIC, No. 6, price 3e 
YRITISH "a Re’ i. —The Roy al Keademy Exhibi- 
tion, The Suffulk-street Gallery, ke., are treated of in No. 6 of 
es a weekly periodical, each number by an eminent 
writer. 

Advertisements goumee ted with the subject of each number will 
be sure to attract attention of parties interested in the article 
advertised. ments should be sent to the P ublisher eight 
days previous to publication.—No. 7, DEATH BY THE LAW, 

Mitchell, Red L ion-court, Fleet-street. 
Tn lo aaa fep. bvo. price r, separately, 6s. e 
\ RS. BR AY’S. ‘NOV E Ls and ROMAN CES, 
a Collective Edition, revised and corrected by the Author. 
“ To describe in detail Mrs, Bray's works, or criticize minutely 
their merits, would be euporiie ous. So many literary notices have 
appeared in testimony of their value, and these the public have 80 
fully corroborated by their patronage, that little remains but to 
concur with previous praises of this favourite authoreas’s talents, 
acquirements, and genius. 
sondon : “on Green. & ¢ Longmans. 
BEST GUIDE TO WALES. 
Just published, price 2s, cloth, with ha new Colour 

YANORAMA of the BEAUTIES, C URIOSI- 

TIES, and ANTIQUITIES of NORTH W AL ES ; intended 
as a Pocket Companion to the Tourist and Traveller. 4th edition, 
corrected andimproved. By J. HEMINGWAY. 

London: RK. Groombridge ; Simpkia, Marshall & Ca; Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.; Longms an & Co.; and Whittaker & Co. W. Curry, 
jun. & Co. Dublin : and See scome & Prichard, Chester, 

Paes ogy one ‘8 NEW WORK, 
y, price 1s, 6d. medium 8yo. sew 
»j FSU ITs. | JESUITISM. Being i series 
of Lectures ; the one by, Mons, MICHELET, Author of 
‘ Priests, W men, and Families ;° and the ethers Nea QUINET. 
Translated b. y GH. Sairn, F, G8. 

The popularity attained by the present work is almost without 
precedent. It passed through seven editions in the course of eight 
months: and has been translated in almost every country in 
Europe. in the short space of two years upwards of two hundred 
volumes have appeared, attacking or defending the present work, 

lso, just published, — ® 
Michelet ‘s People. Price Is. 4d. 
Michelet’s History of France. Price 3s. 6d. each, 
Parts 1 to 5. 
Michelet’ 's Priests, Women, and Families, In the 
press, P 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 
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“Ready next week, post 8vo. cloth, illustrated with Engravings on 


ood, 
HEMISTRY of the FOUR SEASONS— 
, Summer, Autumn, Winter. By THOMAS GRIF- 
PiTHe Le Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





ust published, 8vo. cloth, 10s, . 
HE STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of the 
FEMALE BREAST, as they relate to its Health, Derange- 
ment, or Disease. By E. W. TUSON, F.R.S. Surgeon to the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


DR. — ON a 


t published, price 2 
LLUSTRATIONS of MODERN MES- 


MERISM, from Personal Julie. By JOHN with the Additional 
pizeregon of’ Mademoiselle Julie. N FORBES, M.D. 
F.R.S. Physician to Her Majesty's Houscho nm 

jondon : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


MAD NUAL 2nd edition, fep. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

A ™ AL of MEDICAL JURISPRU- 
pot “a A. S. TAYLOR, F.R.S 
“This work has become fue the manual of both the medical 

and legal professions, and is regarded by allas the standard autho- 
rity on its subject. The resent edition is greatly enlarged.”— 
British and Foreign Medical Revie 

London : ro Princes-street, Soho. 











ust peice 8vo. cloth, 22 
RACTIC AL SURGERY. Fourth Edition, 
. with considerable ‘dition both in Letterpress and Illus- 
trations. By ROBERT LIS F.R.S. 
"4 London : John © fimrehill’; and Henry Renshaw. 
cr vebliched, price 1 


7 ISSENGEN ; hort Lecouat of hs Locality 
and Waters. BN. ALLEN TRAVIS, 


London : John Churchill, Princes- Deeb Boho. 


ust t published, , 8vo0. price 
HE MINERAL WATERS of ‘KREUZN ACH. 
J. E. P. 5 pam = M.D., Principal Physician of the 
Royal Pi osetal at Kreuzna 
London : John € hurehill, Princes-street,Soho, 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
N DISEASES of the LIVER: illustrated 
wit valoured av and Engravings on Wood. By 
GEORGE BUDD. F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s 
College, London. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, 2nd edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
SYSTEM of PRACTICAL SURGERY, 
with numerous Illustrations on Wood. By W. FERGU SSON, 
F.R.S.E., foe gg of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, with 1se —— ations aoe Steel and Wood, fep. 8vo, 


A MANUAL of PHY SIOLOGY, including 
Physiological Anatomy, for the use of the Medical Student. 
By WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, 2nd edition, wanes erably enlarged, post Svo. 


cloth, 

rom. mh dd 
HE MODERN T REA ATMENT of SYPHY- 
LITIC DISEASES, both P rimary and Secondary ; compre- 
hending the improved Methods of Practice adopted in this Country 
and on the Continent, with numerous Formule for the Prepara- 
tion of a safe and successful mode of treating Chronic, Constitu- 
tional, and Protracted A es by the Mercurial Vapour Bath. 
ANGST PARKER, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Surgeon to the 
London : 











ueen’s Hospital, Birmingham. 
John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, rat 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
R. MARSHALL HALL’S ‘PRACTICAL 
OBSERVATIONS and SUGGESTIONS in MEDICINE ; 
embracing the Prevention of sudden and insidious Diseases of the 
Head, of Paralysis, of Hydrocephalus, of Phthisis, and other Forms 
of Consum tion ; the Nervous System, Sterility, Sciatica, Gout, 
Intestinal Irritation, &. 
London : John c hurehill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, 2nd edition, 8vo. clot 
TREATISE on the ENLARGED ‘TONSIL 
and ELONGATED UVULA, in connexion with the De- 
fects of voice, speech, and hearing, Aa mote deglutition, suscepti- 
bility to sore t roat, nasal Th Tk &e. 
y JAMES ARSLEY, M.RC.S 
John Churel ill, Princes-street, Sc 
Just t published, 3rd edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
(THE ANATOMY of the BLADDER and of 
the URETHRA, and the Treatment of the Obstructions to 
which these Passages are liable. By G. J. GUTHRIE, F.R.S, 
Bacgoon to the Westminster Hospital. 
nahn By the same Author, 
On Injuries of the Head affecting the Brain. 4to. 
boards, 6s. 


London : 


London : John € “hurchill, Princes-street, Soho, 
Just published, 2nd edition, with plates, Svo. cloth, price lis, 
NTERMARRIAGE;; or, the Natural Laws by 
which Beauty, Health, and Intellect result from certain 
Unions, and Deformity, Disease, and Insanity from others, with 
Delineations of the Functions and € ‘apacities which each Parent 
ws on Children, and an Account of Corresponding Effects in 
the Breeding of Animals. By ALEXANDER WALKER, Esq. 
The production of certain results by certain intermarriages is 
now a matter upon which no controversy can exist.”— Atlas, 
London; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


COMPREHENSIVE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PHARMA- 
COPCIAS. 

70 HE cy 2nd edition, in 1 thick vol. of 800 pages, cloth, 14s, 
HE CYCLOPAEDIA of PRACTICAL RE- 
CEIPTS, and collateral Information in the Arts, Manufac- 

tures, and Trades, including Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domestic 

Economy; y; a iene ro ; pret of reference for the 

COT! ama’ fur, an aM 3 0 1 

ARNOLD JAMES COOLEY. on 

“This work contains directions for the preparation of several 
thousand articles cod latinas and utility, and the processes of 
various lab: tories, derived from the personal 
experience of the “Raitor. who has for many years directed their 
po creme G on an extensive scale, The indiscriminate adoption of 

Rone. without examination has been uniformly avoided, and it is 
the whole book will form a compendious dictionary of re- 

nce.” —Extract from —— 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 














it pu ublished, NA &vo. cloth. 
{RUITS ‘tan FARINACEA the 
FOOD of MAN: being an Attempt to prove from History, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the Original, Natural, 
and Best Diet of Man’is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. 
By JOHN SMITH. 

“ Few persons will read from end to end, as we have done, with- 
out receiving impressions that must tend to frequent reflection. 
We ee ae volume before us as equally curious and 
useful.”"—Aé 

London: ; gobo Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, &vo. 2nd edition, cloth, ds, 


TI DOULOUREUX, and other Nervous 
Affections. By R. H. ALLN ATT, M.D. A.M. F.S.A. 
Contents : — Tic Douloureux; its Cause, Nature, Seat, and 

Treatment—Hepatalgia, or painful Liver Disorder—P’ alpitation 

of the Heart — Sympathetic feadache — Spinal Irritation — Hy- 

fname ough—Amaurosis, or Defective Vision, Epi- 
epsy. 

* We refer our readers to the work of our talented and indus- 
trious author for much research, ingenious Teasoning, and prac- 
tical information.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review 

London : John Churchill, Princes- street Soho. 


Just published, post Svo. cloth, 6s. 
OO’ the DISEASES most F ATAL to CHIL- 
DREN, with reference to the Propriety of Treating them as 
proceeding from aeaeen, and not from Inflammation. 
. ay ETER HOOD, Surgeon. 
“The whole of the chapter on irritation deserves the careful 
rusal of every practitioner. We cannot but agree with Mr. 
lood, that when these views shall have received that general 
attention from the profession and public which they deserve, they 
will tend to reduce that excessive fatality among children resident 
in towns.”—Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, post vo. cloth, 7s. td., iifustrated with a Map 
geologically coloured HTS 
THE CLIMAT E of the SOUTH of DEVON, 
and its Influence on Health ; with short Accounts of Exeter, 
Torquay, Tei; mouth, Dawlish, ‘Exmouth, Sidmouth, &c. By 
T. SHAPTE ). Physician to the Exeter Dispensary, &e. 
“This v et i Me more than a guide-book. It contains much 
statistical information, with very minute local details, that may 
be advantageously consulted by the medical man before he recom- 
mends any specific residence in Devonshire to his patient. 
Athenaum, 
London : John Churchill, Princes-strect, Soho. 


Just published, foolseap 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
MANUAL of CHEMISTRY ; with nume- 
rous Illustrations on Wood. By G. FOW NES, Ph. D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry in London University 
College, &e. 

An admirable exposition of the present state of chemical 
science, simply and clearly written, and displaying a thorough 
practical knowledge of its details, as well as a profound acquaint- 
ance with its principles. The illustrations and the whole getting 
up of the book merit our highest praise.”—British and Foreign Me- 
dical Review, 

London: John Churchill, Princes- arent, Soho. 


Just published, &vo. cloth, price 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE - INFLAM- 
4 MATION, Ulceration, and Induration of the NECK of the 
UTERUS; with ‘Remarks on the —> and eh! te 
as symptoms of this form of disease, D 
BENNETT, M.D. Licentiate of the Royal Woieae a” yayecnns, 
London, Obstetric Physician to the Western Dispensary, 

“ The opportunities ‘which our author possessed of th 
uterine disease in Paris were considerable, aud he has certainly 
made the most of them ; with the results he makes us acquainted 
in his book, of which we feel it but fair to speak in terms of con- 
siderable praise, as the produce of much industry and accuracy of 
observation. We cannot part with our author without again ex- 
pressing our high opinion of his little work, and recommending 
our brethren to possess themselves of it.”- British and Foreign Me- 
dical Review, 

London H 
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John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
Just published, Svo. cloth, price 10s,td, 
THE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
- By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath C harity. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
LPs ANITY.—The Lectures or Dr. Conouty on 
the principal Formsof INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 
ANCE hey will be continued in that Journal until the 
Course is completed. The first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Tue Lancet was published on Saturday, January the sr 
Price 7d. ; stamped for free ostage, & 
Orders for Tue Lancet are receive by all Booksellers and 


Newsmen, 

—7enn Churchill, London. 

ow re: ady, Oo 2 vols. 
YHE BL AN Cc K-GOWN 

By L. M A , 
Also, by the same Author, new st 2 vols. 1 
ITALY, PAST AND PI RESENT; 

Its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 


Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place; and all Booksellers and 
Libraries. 





PAPERS. 


EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready, V: TTS the RY price 3s. 6d, 
ITERARY HISTORY of the MIDDLE 
4 Er from the Close of the Reign of Augustus to the In- 
peg of t rt of Printing in the Fifteenth Century. By the 

Rev. SOSET Ht BERINGTON With a Portrait of Chaucer, and 
a complete Index. 

Also, New Editions of Vols. 1 to 6; viz. 1. Roscoe’s Life of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici.—2. Guizot’s History’ A’ the English Revolution.— 
3, Dumas’ Marguerite de b alois.—4 a Roscoe's Life and Pon- 
tificate of Leo X. 2 vols.—6. Michelet’ 3 Life of Luther. 

*4* Be careful to ask for“ Eurorcan Lisrary” Editions, 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


] RITISH BUTTERFLIES, and their 

TRANSFORM ATIORS exhibited in afleries of Forty-two 
onenret Plates, by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq., with Descriptions 
by J. > ba ESTWOOD, Hon F.LS. &. Demy 4to. cloth lettered, 
price 


BRITISH ety » ae THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS ; 
eg in a Series of One Hundred and Twenty Plates, b: 
H. HUMP HREYS, Boa. : ; with Descriptions by J. 0. WES’ 

Woo OD, Esq. F.L.S. &c. In 2 volumes, demy 4to. cloth, price 5/. 10s, 


ARCANA ENTOMOLOGICA ; 
Or, TLL Det RATIONS =f NEW BABB — INTERESTING 
EXOTIC INSECTS. 0. WEST W 
96 coloured Plates, aw A 8vo. price rn ns a ak ao” 








London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street ; J. M* 
lin; Fraser & Co, Edinburgh. nee ee 


a, a ee GALLERY, 
wv I. price 2s, 6:, of th 
T EROINES rs SHAKSPEARES com 
Fn the apineioal F Female Characters in the Plays of pring 
Post. Bn r sreved © . yt ee —— highly. finished manne, 
rawin: ne firs ists, under the Di 
Heath aha a se © Direction of Mr. Chari 
e work wi continued in Monthly P. 
each containin, Three ney -finished Evgravingvan et 
ogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Flee street ; 
John Menzies. Edinburgh ; Cumming & ona Dublin, 
rPHE LIBRARIAN'S REVIEW, and POLE. 
MICAL LITERARY MAGAZINE, price éd,, is th, 
Magazine published on the Ist of every Month that is st rt 
—- a Ri or roy RATURE. Its criticisms secu 
rized by in mdence and common sense,— 
generally foundin Literary Reviews, nees—two lngredientnns 
dgment may be safely followed.”— 
W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row Belle Life 


n the Ist of June will be published, Nol 
THE CHURCHMAN’S MON THLY PENYy 
MAGAZINE. The leading objects of this publication 
be to present to the minds of the middle and lower classes vill 
rising generation, with every variety of fact and il 
attractive as well as a cheap form, the fundamen 
holy faith, and in subordination thereto to explain and vindi 
the prine iple of a National Establishment, and the Scriptura cy 
racter of the Authorized Documents of the Church of England, 
The names of Subscribers and Literary Contributors Will be 
gratefully focsteed addressed to the Editor, to the care of th 
Publisher Mr. B. Wertheim, Aldine Chambers, I Paternoster: 0, 
ondon. 


LECTURES ON THE ACTS, BY THE LATE DEAN oF 
LISLE. 








price 12s, 
ECTURES on the "First Seventeen Chapters of 
the ACTS of the 4 OST LES. Ln at St. G 
Church, Hanover-s leony 
By the Very Rev. ROBERT HODGSON, DD. 
uate Dean of Carlisle, and Rector, 
__ Rivingtons, ‘St. Paul's C hurchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
HE SONGS of the BIRDS; or, Analogies of 
‘Animal and Spiritual Life. 
By the Rev. W. E. EVANS, M.A. 
Prebendary of Hereford, and Author of * Family Prayers,’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 8 hurchyard, and Ww aterloo place, 


= LATE REV. ROBERT ANDERSON, 
small 8vo, price 6s. the 3rd edition of 
DRACTICAL RELIGION exemplified by 
LETTERS and PASSAGES from the LIFE of the lai 
Rey. ROBERT AN DERSON, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chape, 
Brighton. By the Hon. Mrs. “ANDERSON. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and d Waterloo-place, 
In sinall 8vo. price 5s. 
THE LEGEND of LATIMER, a Zurich Tale: 
with OTHER POEMS. By WILLIAM NIND, MA 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Author of * The Orators 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Oratory ; or, Prayer in Thoughts in Vers. 
3s. 6d. 








- von TISMAL REGENERATION. 
0. price 9s, the 4th edition, revised, of 
GENERAL VIEW of the DOCTRINE « 
REGENERATION in BAPT 
By the Right Rev. CHRISTOP TE it "‘BETHELL, D.D. 
ord Bishop of Pangor. 

*y* An Appendiz off 7 pages is added to this Edition, consisting 
of Remarks on Mr. Faber's * Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration. 

Kivingtons, St. Paul 8 hurchyard, and W ’ aterloo-place. 


THE RUBRICS. 
In 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
(Dedicated, by mee Grace the Archbishop of 
anterbury. 
A®. HISTORICAL INQUIRY _ into the 
UE iNTERE RETATION of the RUBRICS in the 
BOOK RU eM MON PRAYER respecting the SERMON ani 
he COM NION SERV 


CE 
y the Rev. BENJ AMIN HARRISON, M.A. 
Student ric hrist Church ; Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the 
rehbishop of Canterbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurchyard, and WwW aterloo-place,__ 





THE BISHOP = he ae AS's beat ELLY JOURNAL 
nall 8vo. price 
OURNAL of a V ISITATION. ‘TOUR through 
e the Provinces of MADURA and TINNEVELLY, in 188 
To which are added, TWO CHARGES, delivered at the Visity 
ti October, 18 
*Migy the Right Rev GEORGE TREVOR SPENCER, DD. 
‘d Bishop of Madras. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurehyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 
Journal of a Visitation Tour in 1843-4, —_ 


the Western Portion of his 1] Diocese. 6s. 6¢. 


In 8vo. ny 10s, 6d, the 2nd edition, much oe 
TE E SAYINGS of the GREAT FORTY 
DAYS, between the Resurrection = Senencian, regarded 
ee the Outlines of the Kingdom of God. In FIVE Discov 7 
ith an 2 cammaqation of WMAN'S THEORY Oa 
VEL OPEMENT By GBOROE MOBERLEY, D.C.L 
Master of w hester C e 
” ezok Winch St. Paul’ sc ‘hurchyard, and W aterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Practical Sermons. 10s. 6d 
2. Sermons at Winchester College. 6s. 6d. 
Handsomely bound in o-, Doing N b Biase: -three Wood Engraving, 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRM avions of SACRED HISTORY, from 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT 
By W. €. T AYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the Birmingham Herald. 
“A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 


biblical student.’ . : 
From the Rev. Thomas Bartact, Moved Bu Introduction to the Critics! 
Study of the 8 
“Nearly three hundred texts of Serie are more or fF - 
explained in this shenntly executed yolume, and in & 
equally curious and interesting.” 








London; D, Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street, 
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yr 96 967) 
So eT TREATISE on WEAVING 
ACs POWER LOOMS ; in which the theory 
are carefully explained, and amply illus- 
+ 
, according to the acknowledged prin- 
sboald hi dt in weaving, of rendering the work a "re ext-bovk 
cre nfacturer by Hand and Power Looms, and Power Loom 
Pete 
kinds of i> weaving. 
pane) SUC IRGE WHIT 
Glasgow : lon Niven. London: 
—" Lately published, price 6s, 
A THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
post ty pacronat SERMONS, 
Rev. HENR L we A.M. 
_ Rector of Streatham 
Also, price 6s, oh, 
ous § ) By the Rev. H. Blur 
Ped iid. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; ; and Hamilton, 
A; Co, Paternoster-row 


Now Now ready, 8°. price 14s. cloth extra, extra, bm 20 Plates, and numerous 
sof the machinery and implements ast 
; and ships Gosiens d to forward the extension of 
with PASTOR 4 Lesrene. 
Second Editions of the First and Sysend Volumes 
Of whom all Mr. Blunt’ 3 other Works may be had. 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


Che Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday, May 2, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF oa w BE K— Cc LING TOWAI 
RAILWAYS—WIN DSOR : ! 


GREAT NOR SPA EE LN¢ 
WITH SESSIONAL ORDERS NEW SEs 
AND SIR ROBERT. PEEL AMALGAMATIO 
TEE. MR. PATTEN’S MOTION— MOT 
TRANSFERR M BUSINESS 


POR BT LAS THE RAILW RY 
RT MENT, BOARD OF TRADE—FIRST TRIAL OF 
HALLETTE’S ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 
REPORTS OF MEETI —Preston and ee aenenpedt and 
ry—Bristol and Ex Great North of Fra 
ofeIAL PAPERS. rt of the Radway De artment of 
Burd of Trade (concluded)—Government Bill to facilitate the 
y Companies—Appendix to the Report of 
jauge C ommission. 
BcuRDS OF RAILWAY PRACTICE—Railway Signals (with 
three Engravin 
RULWAY LITER aru BE. —Williams’s Practical Geodesy— 
Dwarris’s Railwa 
DINGS OF S0 soc TETIES. —Institution of Civil Engineers 


Baisknsts 2NTARY PROCEEDINGS,.—Progress of Bills—Pro- 
gamme of Parliamentary Business—Committees on Opposed 
and Unopposed Bill 
w Intelligence— Projected Lines— Meetings 
ns—Contracts— Dividends—C alls— Deposits re- 
nsfer Books closed—Traftic Table—Share Lists— 
oregn Ditto—Money Market— Paris Letter. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 








Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, May 2, contains Articles on 
Aricultural Society of England [Mee Horticultural Society's Anniver- 
Agricultural show 
An ep Improvement So- |e Hor icultural Garden noticed 
y of Irelan nsects on grass-land, by Mr. 
Ape in Lower Brittany,|_ Welden, Dalston 
Martin Doyl nsects, destruction of 
Amieulture, Gemnteher and Phy-| Manure, town sewage as 
siology of Martynia fragrans 
Alevrodes Cocois (with an en-| Microscopical Society 
mg) *asture-land, insects on 
Plant, Gold Mohur 
a: for bedding out, by Mr. 
. Wood, Pine App le-place 
Polina heating (with engrav- 


Amateur Gardener 

Arboriculture, by Dubreuil 
ical Society of Edinburgh 
ili, remarks on 

Calendar, horticultural 


Richardson, Pitfour Castle 
Potatoe Scoop 
Potatoe planting 
Robin's nest 
Rooks, new charge against 
Roses, to hedge bud, by Mr. R. 
tcoant Aleyrodes (with en-| Cassiles, gardener, Kemble 
raving) Iwen 
eat on Arboriculture Roses, summer, treatment of 
es value of Schubertia, graveolens 
am produce: Slugs, to 
‘armers, protection to Sporting Magazine 
- boat 8 Report \St. Germains Farmers’ Club— 
sowing | chemistry, &c. of agriculture 
‘aegarin plants Swansea Farmers’ Club—annual 
ers, forcing-house for report {bue 
pring house for Sowers Tenants’ rights, by Mr. Clutter- 
ui trees, canker Training, fancy, (with four en- 
it-trees, taney “taining of ravings 
cut engraving 3) atford Farmers’Club—tenants’ 
Mobur plant | rights 
moth ed apiee trees ly — rales oa sont 
jonial | Wheat,developement of vegetable 
leon Farmers’ Club—Pro- mane in, by M. de Dombasle 
peau to F Farmers nd M. Boussingault 
— ,Polmaise, Ww And thrashing-machine 
Tave Yew berries, to sow 


_DaSardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
ey we in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Wop, Hop anes an mithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 

ay, and Beek Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
Gecount of ali the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—-OPFICE for Advertise- 
met, §, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, Lond London. 


i] 
(HANDELIERS, LUSTRES, VASES, 
lary g BLE GLASS of every description. — APSLEY PEL. 
Pa; (ate Pellatt & Green) beg to intimate that their 
ATALOGUE is now complete, and will be > i 
ree free. upon receipt of 24 postage stamps. Sep: 
or Phi ‘able Glass, &c. Hall Lamps. Bracket Shades Tor 
coma 6 ass, may be had, gratis, upon ap 
china, and Earthenware . at Pte 
Works, Tee a earest. Blackfriars, and Hors: 
rer Sete 


os 
Cordamine hi by M 
ye urate, xy Mr. Wm. 
Chiswiek chow, notice to exhi- 
A 


| m 

|Petatve disease, by Mr. J. S. 
| 

' 

| 








(with en- 


Wednseday” ene nay be be = in full Cpesntion 





ust published, 18mo. price 3s. 5 
QTEPS TO” "KNOWLEDGE; or, Cyclopedia 
for Youth. Being familiar Explanations of Things we See, 
Lear, and Read of. By Mrs. BOURN 
Souter & Law, School oe 131, Fleet-street. 


{NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
if ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
place, London, and 119, Princes-street, Edinb: urgh. 
stablished 1839. ' Subscribed Capital, One Million. 
Life Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. 
A union of the English and Scottish principles of assurance. 
A comprehensive system of loan, in connexion with life 
assurance, on undoubted personal or other security. 
The assured participate in two-thirds of the profits. 
J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 


NOTICE TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS, 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo- -place, Pall-mall, London. 
The attention of the Equitable Policy Holders is particularly 
called to the Half Credit Scales of Premium of this company, 
by which table the bonus ee be declared at the next investiga- 
tion in January, 1850, be secured at a present annual 
ayment of one-half ‘the pA charged by other companies. 
fs the event of death, the sum insured will be paid, less the 
amount of premiums on credit. Should the life insured 
survive the declaration of the bonus, the poltey ¥ may be allowed 
to lapse, and the company will renounce all claim for the half 
premiums which may be due thereon; or in the event of the 
party being at that time in bad health, the policy can be kept 
up by commencing to pay the full premium of the age as when 
first accepted. The above plan, originating with this company, 
was found peculiarly atrentngonee at the last equitable division 
in 1840, when it was jargely adopted, gad many of the policies 
then effected are still in force, and large bonuses have been 
added to them on thescale of the : wa table :— 
Sum Assured. ‘ime Assure m a dded Le Feiiey. 
«+ 6 years 10 months ....++.. 








<0 ° H 
400 0 0 
ees 2 years 200 0 0 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on 
application to the resident directors, Edward Boyd, Esq and 
F. Lennox Boyd, Esq., at the offices, No. 8, Waterloo-place, 
London. 
SOLICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
' ASSURANCE SOCIETY, vn naan London. 
(REGISTERED.) 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
Directors. 
Bowstead. Joseph, E: fou le. Mourilyan, 
‘ox, E. W. sq. Tem = a Esq. Gra 1 
Donie, S. E. Esq. i ‘Tecnd- Murray, 


a 
Fonhlanique, Ry S.M. Esq. St. 
John’ — 
Jones, 
square. 
Marnard. J A. Esq. Temple. 
Morris, J. M. Esq. Moorgate-st. 
Auditors. 
fyriee. S. Esq. Dorset-sq. | Hand, R. W. Esq. Stafford. 
hurch, J.T. Esq. Bedford-row. | Jones. Joseph, Esq. Welshpool. 
— Johu Frederick, Esq. — 


*M. ‘D: Finsbury- 


Joseph Noakes, 
s-inn. 

Esq. London-st. 
iJelinner Cookson, 
Tore. grey 5. Res. Chancery- 
Waeek, W. Esq. Parliament- 


eet. 
*. C. Esq. Temple. 


Willow, Esq. Crosby- | 


David Li a. 


Bransby B. — Esq. F.R.S. 
place West. Ne 


west. —— 
Banker. Solicit: 
London and Westminster Bank, | Messrs. J. _& Ww. "Galsworthy, 

Bloomsbury Branch. Ely-plac 

This Society is now tate rot omc Y and prepared to 
transact all the usual business of Life Assurance 

‘he Society is based upon a principle which will combine the 
benefits of Mutual Assurance with the guarantee of a Subscribed 
Ca mea of One Million Sterling. 

Vhilst perfect security is thus given, the number and cha- 

racter of the Sharebolders (cons ing of nearly 500 Members of 

the Legal Profession) will com arge amount of business, 
and consequent advantages ‘“~ arise | to the Assured. 

Tables 7 ae have been ye oxgroeny for this 
Office, by F. Neison, Esq. F F.Ls +, and will be found to 
afford pec As. aiamaaebane to the assurance of young lives. 
They embrace participating and non-participating scales. 

n the participating class, the Assured will be entitled to 
Sour-fifths of the profits, without any deduction for interest of 
ca) ital, or for a guarantee fun 

‘he age and interest will at any time, on gatietastory proof, 
be admitted ona Felicy, and never afterwards disput 

Assurances may be effected through any respectable Solicitor, 
or by writing to the Secretary, from whom Ly 
all other requisite information may be obtain 
HARLES JOHN ie i. Secretary. 


pare tNT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
J. DENT respectfully oatiet | from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock o HES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the y bee at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each, Ladies* Gold W ‘atches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 

separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 

82, Strand ; 33, Coc kspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


DATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—ELKineToN & 

- _Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. ey 
warn tbe public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks kK. & Co. below 
a crown, and such only they warrant. 

Serene. \ London. 
Estimates, drawings and price: sent a 

N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
Vi BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Rassian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of peereter graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprisies and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Spong ith its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, ge durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all Le nee eg parties’ 
profits an destructive b eaching, and securing the prey of 
bifshment, Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'’S Sole Es 

ishment, 


; ‘eae and 











. Oxford-street, one Oe door from Holles-street. 
Caution, ~ Bowers of the wi “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
y some houses, 





iNCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 

4 PATENT TIL es. "and iwaic PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINT & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion 
place, Surrey side of Blac kfriars Bridge. 

ATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 

ong above tiles have lately” been considerably reduced in 
price 

N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &e. 


] RESSING-CASES. — Fisner, 188, Strand. — 
A large STOCK of CASES, with the new and improved 
morticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose ; war- 
ranted to stand the tropical climate. good dressing-case, 
either lady's or gentleman's, may be purchased from 3/. to 50/, 
Also, writing-desks, work-boxes, leather travelling-desks, and 
despatch boxes. S. F. has the best selection of the above in 
the trade; also an assortment of fancy articles, too numerous 

to mention. Corner of Arundel-street. 
= SERVICES— 


: y " 
QIL ,VER TEA and COFFEE 
‘ Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in answer toa 
paid letter, with full particulars of size, weight, and price; or 
erebaenes will find a most extensive assortment of the Silver 
ervices in the Show- Ping og Either tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream- 
ewer, or coffee-pot ay be had separately. 
T. COX SAVORY "e Co. Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill (seven 
doors from Grac aoa h-street), London. 


BE 'TSS PATENT BRANDY, exclusively 

used +. 3. ‘St. George's, St. Thomas's, the Ww estminster, 
and other Hospitals, and at the Mane hester, Bristol, Brighton, 
aod other Infirmaries, may be procured in every locality at 3s. 
per bottle, protected by the patent metallic capsule, embossed 

* Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars."’ Or at the Dis- 
tillery, their only establishment, at 6s. per gallon, in bulk; or 
ute, in the capsuled bottles, in quantities not less than two 
at ons. 


‘EA-BATHING AT HOME — 
' HUMPHREYS’S MEDICAL MARINE ESSENCE.—The 
powerful agents which chemistry has discovered in sea- water 
are so condensed, that a little added to the water for sponging, 
washing, or any sort of domestic bath, gives the invigorating 
influence of sea-bathing, with the marine odour, so grateful to 
the lungs. “ Its use with children is important."*—Globe. 

Sold in bottles, ls. 14d., and family ditto, 2s. 9d. each 
principal chemists in town and country.—N.B. A small 
affords six weeks’ sponging. — : 

> E D FEATHER SE 

J Per Ib. Per Ih. 
Mixed . Best Forei A Gren Gosse 
Grey Goose 00s 
Dunes ditto 





by the 
bottle 


Kest Irish White ¢ 
Best Dantzic»..- 
arranted AD and free trom dus 

A List of every description of Bedding. rons ae weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to HEAL & 
Son, Feather Dressers and Bedd ing Sanam, 196, Tow. 


tenham-court-road. opposite the C’ Cet Smee eg ia 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
A WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 


30 
26 


sseeee I 


eseeee 3 0 


TIFRICE, 
ye of the Choicest and most Recherche Ingredients of 
the Oriental Herbal ; the leading requisites of cleanliness and effi- 
cacy being present in the highest possible degree. It bestows 
on the TEETH a pearl-like whiteness aud frees them from tartar; 
imparts to the GuMs a healthy firmness, and to the BREATH a 
grateful sweetness and perfume. Its inestimable properties as an 
improver and beaulifier of the TEETH and s/rengthener of the 
GUMs, have obtained its selection by the Court and Royal 
Family of Great Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility, 
throngbout Europe, while the general aemand for it at once 
gg gong the favour in which it is universally held. Price 

9d. per b 

, 

ROWL. AN D'S KALYDOR, an Eastern Bo- 
TANICAL Discovery of surprising efficacy for rendering the 
skin soft, clear and fair—hestowing a healthy roseate hue on the Com- 

lerion! and for eradicating all COTANEUUS ERUPTIONS, 
DISCOLORATIONS and FRECKLES. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s, 6d, 
per “ 

#,* It enpetative on , Favebasing alti either article to see that 
the “word * iow LANDS" is on the 

Sold by them at 20, HatTon- wpe “ts aunt. and by Che- 
mists and Perfumers. 

All other articles under the same names are FRAUDULENT 


is TATIO 
OOTH-AC HE, TIC-DOLOU REUX, NEU- 
RALGIA, &c.—Mr. PASS, Surgzeon-Dentist, 12, New Bur- 
lington-street, Regent-street. having used for many years a 
REMEDY (immediate, permanent, and painless) tor the above 
excruciating maladies, with invariable success, and which he 
confidently asserts will supersede the painful operation of ex- 
traction, begs to call the attention of the public to this effectual 
means of relief. In preserving tender and decayed teeth, it will 
be found invaluable. 
THE DISCOVERY FOR THE NERVES.— 
Dr. GRANDISON’S PILLS. — This excellent and safe 
medicine not only strengthens the NERVES to an unpre- 
cedented extent, but secures refreshing sleep without a partic le 
of any opiate. It unfailingly allays nervous irritability, and 
conquers the most obstinate Coneeioatign and a. 
Sold (for the Sreptiotar) by N urser, 40. “a street, 
Blackfriars: in boxes. 1s. l4d., 2s. 2, o fd. and 22 
Dr. Grandison’s Pills: wey i~ had of any Chemist, ‘e by post. 


; 
| UTLER’S COMPOUND CONCEN- 
TRATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of 
SARSAPARILLA, is the original of the now numerous con- 
centrated preparations of the kind. A dessert-spoonful of it, 
diluted with water, makes half a pint of the Compound Decoc- 
tion, of the same strength and composition as that ordered by 
the British Pharmacopwias. 
repared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 10s, ; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Butler & Harding, C hemists, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul's , London; and may be obt: ained of 
J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- street ; ; likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 
20, Waterloo place. opposite the Post Office, Edinburgh; er, 
through any peopectanse Druggist. 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 


STHM x — ANOTHER IMP ORTANT 
TESTIMONIAL in favour uo 
DR. Lowc K’S PULMONIC W fp ERS. 
From Mr. W. J. Cooper, Surgeon, © enter bert, dated 
* Medical Hall. Jan, 1, 1846, 
“*Gentlemen,—Having heard your a <y very highly ‘spoken 
of by several persons who have tuken them with decided 
benefit, I have recommended them in several cases of con 
firmed asthma, and their good effects have been truly astonish- 
ing. I now vocemmnend nem in all obstinate cases. 
ned) . Cooper, Surgeon.” 
To SINGERS and PURLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and ferent the voice. hey have a most 
pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. l4d., 2s. 9d. and } 
Agents —Da “hive e & Co. 1, Winde-tens, Fleet-street, London, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST READY. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF FREE NATIONS, 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS AND EXTERNAL POLICY. 
By W. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


By ROBERT BELL, 
Author of the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ &c. &c. 


1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE COURSE OF MAY. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 


WITH ELUCIDATIONS “AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Second Epition, WITH MANY ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 36s. cloth. 
THE ADDITIONAL LETTERS will be published at the same time separately, to complete the First Edition. 


THE EXPEDITION TO BORNEO OF H.M.S. DIDO, 


FOR TRE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY, 
With Extracts from the Journal of JAMES BROOKE, Esq., of Sarawak, now Agent for the British Government in Borneo. 
By CAPTAIN THE HON, HENRY KEPPEL, R.N, 
With Six Maps and Eleven Views in tinted Lithography. 
Sgconp Epiti0y, in 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. cloth. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE BARONIAL HALLS 


AND 
Picturesque Cvifices of England: 


From Drawings made expressly for the Work, by Harpinc, CatterMoLe, Prout, HoLttanpD, McLier, &c. 
Executed in Lithotint by and under the Superintendence of Mr. HAaRpmNe. 


With Descriptive Letterpress by 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
Price—Prints, Imperial Quarto, half-bound, 27. 5s.; Proofs, Colombier Quarto, half-bound, 3/. 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


Crewe Hall .. ee ee -. Cheshire, , Knole, Retainers’ Gallery Kent. 
Dorford Hall - ee ee * | Caverswall Castile .. ee .. Staffordshire. 
Hardwicke Hall ee ° . . Derbyshire. The Oak House 
St. Osyth’s Priory .. ee ee -. Essex. Throwley Hall ” 
Berkeley Castle . -. Gloucestershire. | Ham House . ee . Surrey. 
Bramshill _.. ae ws oe -» Hampshire. Loseley House <a ee ee ” 
Hallinthe Wood .. ee ° -. Lancashire. Aston Hall .. ae ne ae . Warwickshire, 
Smithell’s Hail ae ° ” Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick ” 

Speke Hall .. oe ve ee . ”» Charlecote.. ee oe ” 
Speke Hall, Interior os ° ee ae Charlecote, Interior ee ° ” 
Holland House ee ° . Middlesex. | Charlton oe ee Wiltshire. 
Holland House, Interior .. oe - Ilelmsley Hall ee é ° Yorkshire. 


THE FIRST VOLUME:— 
Shottesbrooke Chureh es -. Berkshire. Penshurst, the Court-yard Kent. 
Sawston Hall oe ° . +» Cambridgeshire. _ Turton Tower e ee . Lancashire. 
Brereton Hall oe ‘ . +» Cheshire. Kirby Hall .. ee . . Northampton. 
Moreton Hall an “s . “ | Blickling a ne me ne .. Norfolk. 
Naworth = ve ai ‘ -» Cumberland. | The Great Chamber, Montacute Somersetshire. 
Naworth long Gallery ue “ 9 Ingestrie én = oe Staffordshire. 
Hinchinbrook House ° -. Huntingdon. Helmingham Hall .. ee ° . Suffolk. 
Chariton House oe ‘ én Kent. | Hengrave Hall 
Cobham Hall oe es oe ‘ West Stow Hall ” 
Cobham Church, Interior : ow Arundel Church “ és Sussex. 
Hever Castle = oe oe ° | Bexgrove Church .. ° ° ” 
Penshurst, from the Park ee ‘ Warwick Castle os ee eo . Warwickshire. 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME 


Is in course of publication, in Parts, every alternate month. Price—Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, Colombier 
Quarto, 7s. 6d.; India Paper, linperial Folio, 12s. 


” 


oe ” 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND; A HISTORY OF DRESS, 


From the Earliest Period until the Close of the Eighteenth Century; with a Glossary of Terms of all Articles of Use or 
Ornament worn about the Person. 


By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
With upwards of 500 Engravings, drawn on wood by the Author. 


London: Cuarman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





The Second Edition of 
LORD CAMPBELL'S LIVES of the 3 
CHANCELLORS is NOW READY. ? 
John Murray, Albermarle-street, a 
Just published, price 2s. with Six Plates, 
TREATISE on the OSCILLATIONS of 
4 BAROMETER, with particular Reference to the ? 
= Ph of Nov » 182. By WILLIAM 
un, 
R. & J.E, Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
Just published, a handsome volume, s . 
? cloth lettered Toval 8v0. pie 
[HE GALLERY OF Natyp 
A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, 7 
trative of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geo 
Geology. By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER MA‘ 
highly finished Line Engravings ; and many Hundred Vi 
and Diagrams on Wood, Engraved in the first style of Art” 
London: W. 8. Orr & Co. Amen Corner. James MG 
21, D’Olier-street, Dublin: and sold by all Booksellers, 
NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS 
On the 18th inst. will be published, in feap. 8vo, price 
ICTURES OM ITAL 
4 By CHARLES DICKENS. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 90, Fleet-street, and Whitetrian, 
*x* Messrs. Bradbury and Evans begto announce that 
A NEW ENGLISH STORY, 
By Mr. DICKENS, 
To be published in 20 Month Parts, Price 1s, each, 
18S IN PREPARATI 
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i 


- 








Foolscap 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 
HAND-BOOK OF ANATOM 
0 


R 
. STUDENTS OF THE FINE ARTs, 
equtpinins a Bessiotien of a and the External Musi 
0} e Human Figure, wi ustrati y 
WHEELER. maple 
_ Lond mi 8.H ighley, 32, Fleet-street. 


Lately published, 
TYHE HISTORY of EUROPE, from 
COMMENCEMENT of the FRENCH REVOLUTION 
the BATTLE of WATERLOO, 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq. F.R.S.E 
In 10 large volumes, 8vo. price 7/. 15s, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


This day, May the Sth, post Syo, 
LATIN GRAMMAR on the CRUD 
FORM SYSTEM, by T. HEWITT KEY, M A. Professe 
Comparative Grammar, University College, London, and Ha 
Mastek of the Junior School. 
Julau & Co. 37. Soho-square, 


C. KNIGHT & CO.’3 WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 
his day, 
NIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME 
LANDS CLASSICAL and SACRED. VoL I. By la 
NUGENT. Price 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d, cloth, 

KNIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE, No. 23; contain 
Historical Scenes, IV.; Conquest of Constantinople by the 
saders, Part [1.—Public Wells of Venice— Robinson Crusve-P 
perty in Land, &c. 

KNIGHT'S MAPS FOR THE TIMES, No. 5; Gene 
Map of America, with Geographical Memoir. Plain, é@; 4 
loured, $d. 

London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 














Now ready, in 2 vols. price 2), bound, 
HIRD EDITION of REVELATIONS 
RUSSIA in 1816. By an ENGLISH RESIDENT, 

Revised by the Author, with additional Notes, and b 
down to the present time. 

“ This is the most complete and perfect work that ever has 
published on Russia. Of the authenticity of the details we eat 
tain no shadow of doubt.”—Foreign Quarterly Review. ; 

“Such books as the * Revelations of Kussia’ are to be bade 
for their weight in gold ; and I know an instance where as 
as 500 roubles (about 22.) were paid for the loan of a copy. 

Letter from St. Petersburgh in the Athenaus, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
WHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART, 
Was retation to Catpenon and Gorrne. Transl ted *> 
the German of Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. vo. 324, cloth. 
Outline of Contents. 

I. Jlistory of the English Drama before Sh 

ye Marlowe. 

I fe and Times. _ 

Ili.s e's Dramatic Sty!e, and Poetic View of the W 

i, s ya. ‘ 
Vy D 28 of doubtful Authority. 
VI. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to Shakspeare. 

London : Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 


CHURCH NEEDLE-WORK. : 
Just published, 4to. price 12s., or free by post, 10s. 6d. in exchange 
for a post-oftice order, RCA 
THE BOOK of SYMBOLS for CHUR : 
NEEDLE-WORK, containing 32 Patterns, Syabilials 
Ornamental, with various Borderings to correspond. & . 
volume of letterpress, giving a verhal description 
designs required, but the patterns th 
or squared paper, ready to the worke 
materials for the complete decoration of a chureb. 
London : Wilks, 156, Regent-street. 


Wednesday will be published, in 1 very large vol. 8vo, witt 
— “te and ‘Memoir of the Author. price 141% LAN 
ICTIONARY of the SCOTTISH 
GUAGE. Pr ee N - A * I -_ N. D.D, Fae 
&e. &c. ABRIDGED from the Dictionary. 5 , 
four volumes quarte, by JOHN JOHNSTONE, Editor of the 
Editio’ 


“In this Abridgment, all the words in the Quarto 
and Supplement are ec: eay, ineogperates, 
various meanings attache o each are 
length than is usual in works of the kind ; and, 08 an 
would allow, by wed has pot em 
account of the o! sages and Manners of Se 

W. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London 














_— ———_— : int 
Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond tC 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office = ba . 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, inthe ¢ im 
ublished by Joun Francis, of No. o. Wellies a earett 
fn tne sald county, Fuatenen, ot Wei, n Wellingto 
; and sold by al BS : ' 
ScoTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburg Bet 
Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin,—BSaturday, May % 
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